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LYMAN ABBOTT, Eprror. 


Some of the best religious writing of the kour is to be found in 
The Obristian Union.—(Boston Herald. 

The American newspaper excels in news- 
gathering, the English paper in editorial 
treatment of public questions. The reason is 
that the English paper depends not on a 
amall staff of office editors, but on a large 
corpse of writers, each a master in his own 
department. No one or two men can possi- 
b/y treat ali topics with that intelligence, 
comprehension, grasp, and power which 
come from a life-long acquaintance with 
the subject. The Christian Union has 
adopted the English method—which is also 
that of our ablest datlies— and secured the co- 
operation of men of acknowledged eminence 
for the editorial t: eatment of current themes 
and questions, It makes no announcement 
of the names of men who WILL contribute ; 
Out during the past four weeks the followt: g 
gentlemen have contributed in different forms 
to tte editorial departments : 

Alexander McKenzte, D.D., 

S. E. Herrick, D.D., 
Edward Beecher, D.D., 
J, H. Seelye, D.D., 
George M, Towle, - 
Rev. G, Green, 
Bev. 8, H. Virgin. 


eupervisien, He is dropped to-day, ond in “his 
place is put by the Administration Pedro 
Senches, a Mexican Roman QOatholic, who does not 
write, read, or speak the English language, and the 
sole reason for whose appointment discernible to the 
onlooker ‘is his political influence in controlling « 
Roman Oatholic, Mexiean, and half—breed vote. To 
shift custom-house officers for political ends is bad 
enough ; but when the officer removed is the guard- 
ian of the Nation’s wards, removed or dropped—it is 
immaterial whiech—for no cause, and the offieer ap- 
pointed to take his place knows neither the language 
nor the civilization in which these wards are to be 


the Nation, it is time the non-partisan and Ohbriatian 
prets spoke out with a voice loud enough to be heard 
in Washington. We report the facts as they are 
reported to us by competent and well-informed an- 
thority, If we are misinformed our columns are 
open to Secretary Teller for correction. 


When, a few weeks ago, The Christian Union inti- 


corporations, by making the State owner of the high- 
way as it formerly was of the turnpikes, and allowing 
any individual or corporation to run its cars upon 
the highway under supervisicn and on payment of 
toll, we had no idea that this proposition would be 
made publicly and with the sanction of eminent 
men at an early date. When there after a 
proposition was made in the New York Leg/slature 
for the purchase by the State of the New York Gen- 
tral and Erie Kailroads, we did not think the matter 
of sufficient political significance to deserve public 
mention in these columns, But now the first step 
towards the adoption of such a measure has been 
taken by the report of a committee consisting of 
Mayors Edson, of New York, and Low, of Brooklyn, 
with Oomptrollers Campbell, of New York, and Brin- 
kerhoff, of Brooklyn, to the trustees of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, recommending that the Legislature pass a 
bill placing the contro] and managementof the bridge 
in the hands of the Mayors and Oomptrollers of 
New York and Brooklyn, with full power to provide 
for ite maintainance and proper care, for the imposi- 
tion and collection of tolis, and for the operation of 
a railroad or railroads on the bridge. Sueh a bill 
would make the two cities really the owners of this 
great highway between them ; it would 
the principle of a public control of a pubic hig away 
on a limited scale ; and the results would throw some 
light on the question of the adoption of this principle 
as # solution of the railroad problem throughout the 
country. The report, which was submitted to the 
tee was directed to present a bill before the 
Legislature of 1884, and the non-adoption of the re- 
port, therefore, indicates simply that the trustees were 
not yet ready to relinquish their trust because the 
bridge is net yet ready for travel. 

The committee appointed in this city some time 


ago to investigate the condition of our State prisons 
renders a report which, on the whole, is gratifying. 


cruelty sod inhuman treatment which are every 
now and then made through the columns of the news- 
paperr, on the anthority of some ex-convict, and 
which are sometimes doubtless wholly groundless 
and often exaggerated, At the same time they reo- 
ommend certain safeguards against abtse ; including 


. | the appointment of a special commission to investi- 


gate the whole subject of pees investi- 


the 
nity of. free commupication st.least one month by or 


educated if they are.ever to cease being « burden on | 


They do not find warrant to believe the charges of 


| 
This last is a practical indorsement of .the . sefesm 


their livelihood after their term of imprisonment ! 
expired, would economize in polise 
more than it would expend fm prison 
Bat this is taking s long gutlook shead. 


The difficulty between the milk producers of Ox- 
ange county and the milk dealers of New York 
city is » local one, and has proven to be s 
affair, which has created some interest and 
excitement in this vicinity, but would 
mentioning as part of the history of the 


bound to fulfill or run the risk of suits for damages, 
submitted with more or less show of resistahes to 
the interference of a “spilling committee,” which met 
all milk wagens at the milk stations and threw’ the 
milk into the road. Reports of this violence were 
telegraphed, of course, to the daily papers, and the 


s@ y 
“Derwent, 16055, or N.Y. Oo., Limres. 
#0 Lawarerrs Piacs, Naw Yorx. { 
Vou. XXVII.—No. 18, 
which Governor Batler has intreduced without, walt- 
ing for the Legisiatnre in & 
clearly veasonable no prisoner: sheuld be sllowed 
to write to his friends unexamined lettem, 
but no prisoner should be gee 
mission to write to the Governor, or have bis.cem- 
hé complains. We are sorty to see 
of this committee approves the contiiuinte of 
contract system. If our object is to ‘thake 
the prisons self-sustaining, this is fairly wi 
plished by stich a system, but dsat' 
his imprisonment on some one piece of 
his living by honest inatistry tian “he went 
into it ; and unless he can Ghauée to find’s vacuzey tn 
aemenceencimnenssesne—eweseseianens some manufactory for the one form of skilled labor fh 
| wich prodicient ho ven by of 
mated that already, in quiet circles, thoughtfal men | circumstences back to thieving for a livell The 
were beginning to consider the possibility of solving | State which should make every prison a means of in. 
a in a radical manner the problem presented by the | dustrial education for the prisoners, and which 
enormous political control exercised by railroad a: 
ee it not for the light which it throws upon the indus 
C—O trial problems of to-day. The milk dealers fn ‘New 
York city control the business, and undertook to fix 
the price of Orange county milk. The dsiry farm- 
ers of Orange county thereupon refused to déliver 
any milk, and some individgal farmers having made 
contracts to deliver at market rates, which they were 
public were startled into a languid excitement on the 
subject, and some of the daily papers read very 
proper homilies on the wickedness of interfering 
with the liberty of the individual citizen. The truth 
is, however, that, with possibly a few exceptions, the 
individual citizen had no real objection to the spill- 
ing of his milk, and the sheriff sat quietly in his 
cffice without so much as being sppealed to for pro- 
tection. After New York city had been pat under 
an embargo for a few days the producers and the | 
dealers got tegether and made a compromise, and the 
whoop of the milk dealers is once more heard in the 
streets. This difficulty, however, is always liable to | 
arise so long as the relations between dealer and 
producer are those of a suppressed antagonism of . : 
interests. Co-operation would be the best care for : 
EE | dealers to compromise was the svowed purpose of 
a the producers to organize, buy milk-carts, put them 
inte the streets and sell their own milk. If they 
with headquarters at Santa Fe, New Mexico. He It is an indication that the Irish assassins are not 
has been a faithful, energetic, and excellent off wholly impervious to public sentiment that, in Par- 3 
His Obristian character is unspotted by a breath of Yament and out of it, the Irish leadexs are inalin, 2 
reproseh ; snd his and ability have never | 4 
been called in question, He is « Preshytexian elder, | for extra work by the prisoners, prohibition of cor- | upon Lady Dixie. The notion, however, to 
ont ben poral punishment, some instruction of the priseners | some of them. bare endeavored to give 
and eqnal in samacination was mere singe 4 
best of the. Indians over whom he had 73. members of the anti Irish perty, to or 


a ach 


Irish sentiment, will hardly be accepted even by their 


own ignorant followers, and certainly not by a) y ove 
else. Lady Dixie has proved herself a warm friend 
to the Irish people. In a vigorous letter published 
in the London ‘** Times,”’ March 8, she shows in de- 
tail what funds have been received by the Land 
League and what expenditures have been accounted 
for, and that there is a balance of £152,088 9s. 9id., 
equivalent in round numbers to three quarters of a 
million dollars, unaccounted for. For this she calls 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar to account, and says, 
very properly, ‘‘ while that money remains either 
unaccounted for or in their possession the former 
and his followers bave no right to mock the suffer- 
ings of distress by their sham champiouship of a 
starving peasantry."’ We may add that, in the light 
of recent events, while the assault ou Lady Florence 
Dixie is unaccounted for, suspicion will be strong 
against the managers of this fuud of having con- 
trived, or at jeast connived at, the cowardly but hap- 
pily unsuccessful attempt to over-awe if not to mur- 
der her, 


The constitutional struggle in N rwayis net with- 
out its humorous aspects. The government officials 
are so utterly unused to criticism that the slightest 
condemnation of their shortcomings infuriates them. 
The most bitter Tory feeling in England toward 
Gladstone is mild compared with that which fills 
the breast of the Norwegian royalist toward Bjorn- 
son, the great leader, whose energy is not exhausted 
in creating mastér-pieces of literary art, but wlio is 
orator, agitator, and statesman as well. He has coL- 
ducted the peaceful revolution, which he more than 
anyone else inaugurated in Norway, with such 


general good judgment that the government has | 


had no opportunity of putting any legal ob- 
atacle in his way, but the abuse constantly heaped 
upon him by the government journa!s, and the 
violent denunciation and misrepresentation which 
fill their columns, indicate a hatred which would 
crush him if it dared. One of these same journals 
has translated and republished from The Christian 
Union part of the article on ‘* Politics and Litera 
ture in Norway,” which Mr. Boyeseu coutributed to 


most of the scieutific evolutionists of to-d ty. 


our columns about two months age, aud another has | 


made the article the text of an attack on one who, 
like Bjornson, has brought nothing but credit upon 
his country, and bas done much to open to 
American readers the treasures of its poetry and 
history. ‘The particular stone of stumbling in Mr. 
Boyesen’s article seems to have been the fact that he 


CnninitAN UNION, 


crusher, and washer, and sieve ; and 80, finally, a few 
pounds or ounces to the ton are gathered up for the 
mint, Now how many ounces of truth there are to the 
ton of theory in evolutionism we are not prepared to 
say ; butclearly evolutionism has passed through the 
first stage of silent contempt, and is rapidly emerging 
from the second staye of travestie aud ridicule, and 
is coming into the third stage of serious discussion. 
‘*So! the aps is your grandfather,” has ceased to 
evoke even asmile, except it be for the man who 
comprehends evolution so poorly as to cast this worn- 
out jibe at its advocates, 

The religious press still, unfortunately, with 
exce ptious, either devote their energies to prevent- 
ing debate, or conduct it on such a plane as to 
deprive their arguments of all weight. The ‘ Con- 
gregationalist for example, recently devoted near- 
ly two columus to a sarcastic discussion of evolu- 
tionism, the whole force of which is well-nigh de- 
stroyed by the openiug assertion that ** Mr, Darwin 
is the apostle of the moderu developmeut theory and 
Mr. Ernest Haeckel is his prophet.” The fact is 
that Mr. Darwin propounded certain theories of 
evolution without their relatious to 
religious beiief at all, while Mr, Haeckel is avowed- 
ly au atheist, aud may almost be said to be first au 


consideriug 


atheist and then an evolutionist, iu which respect he | 


has no eminent followers in scientifie cireles. 


‘* Advauce,” in like manner, presented iately an ar- 


The | 


ticle, Ih 500 resp cts very strong, by David Swi: | 


in criticism of Mr. Beecher’s evolution the 
point of which is that the creation shows marks of 
de sign as well as of force , & criticism wloch is 
quite couclusive agaiust the atheistic evolutionism of 
Haeckel, but is eutirely incouclusive against the ev 


olutionism of Prof. Gray and Mr. Beecher, the latter 


of whom declares emphatically that * Ido not see any | | 
two ideas are ins: parall 


way in which that deve’'opment could have been 
unfolded without the direct interposition and guidiug 
intinence of the spirit of God.”” Prof, Gray is cqually 
Lruest 
Hacckel is almost the oly promiuent atheistic evo- 
lutiouist; there are pure 
simple, ike Darwin; but tue majority are theistic 
evolutionists ; while a smali but 


Livic evolutiouists i 


are distinctively Christian evolutionists; that is, thes 


hold that evolu‘ioni-m not only streagtieus belict 


aG nd, aud wud elevates 


| him 


siu, incarnation, atonement, and redemplion 


spoke of the beaureaucratic office-holders supporting | 


**the tottering throne of Oscar Bernadotte,” ani 
omitted the royal titles which the etiquette of courts 
prescribes, If this is an indication of the temper of 
the government of Norway, it is not surprising that 
it is blind to the signs of the times. 

The Rev. Fred. A. Thayer of Quincey, LiL, a bref 
sketch of whose life will be found on the Religious 


the coum pilou ol 
tiiat it is @ousistent with 


Christianity, its distioctive d 


aud lis work, but 
of 
though 
it may cessitate LeW ptions hew slate 
meuts of these faiths. And this we understaud io 
be Mr. Beecher’s position, 

We are not now concerucd to defend evolutionism in 
any of its forms against the criticism of cautious sebol. 
ars. Some of those criticisms were ably presented by 


| Dr. Hopkins in his lecture published in our columns 
last week ; alecturc which was vigorous without being 


| viruleut, aud which discussed the 


News page, belonged to that company of progress- | 
ive, spiritually-minded men who are guiding the | 
present diflicu!t movement of the Christian Church | 


from the standpoint of logiea!, dogmatic statement 
to that of individ al spiritual insight. At the age of 
thirty-three Mr. Thayer's wivistry had already re- 
ceived the stamp of © divine commission by its sim- 
plicity, sincerity, earnesiuess,and fruitfulness, Made 
by no effort of tis own, wud with great reluctance 
aon his part, the focus of a theological controversy, 
h> bore himself with a diguity which commauded the 
respect of bis adversnries, His Christian spirit wou 


Was at lus ONLY Was 


all atid it 


for liberty within Church walls. ‘The trial through 


which he passed texed tis strei heavily, and 
together with his assidaous devotion to his work 
probabiy eaused what must seen to mortal sight 
unt mens death. He bad that best possession of a 


apiritual insight and of habits of couscentious 


and tiresess work, 


IN THE BALANCES, 


SN VERY new truti Las to uudergo four bx 

*4 fore it wits its “uv to plu it 
is treated with silent and cout. mpt 
them it is travestid aud laughed at; then it is 
seriously discussed; tuen in the discus-louw tir 


error with which it is a.Wuys mixed in the minds 
of its advocates is eliminatei aud the truth en- 
larges. It is like gold: first 
known, then the ciscov.ry +cotled at by cautious 
and conservative men, then dug out full of earthy 
alloy, more curth than gold at first, then put into the 


iguored aud un 


re al tli ory of CVU 


luti theory iuvented by a critic for the pur: 


pose of criticising it. Evviution as aa hypothesis to 


account for tie origi of mau is as You au Ubpres Gad 
hypothe sis, ‘There are-great pliysical gaps iu biology 
highest brute aud the lowest man for 
mude ne There 


Lweel 


between the 
which it las as yet account, 
are great 
Instinct and the 
it affords no adequate expl.u 
it ti.e traditions of most ancient liistory, Biblical and 


Hy 


moral gaps 


lowest moral sense for 


ation, It has agaiust 


extra-Biblical. It is at b. st only a ki 


sis, and it does not work out as yet @ harmouy 


known facts of animal aud bumau life. 
| wug le d out ol t 


ety bv a 


with ail the 
But it ecauuot be clety by a suecr ; 


Lar scour: ch out ot 


athe NAS 
come, uot tustay, at ali to be we Ighead aud 


decided, 


ar hij? Is 


tread bec lore iia is 
dross 18 ln the 
unesrtain: but for this very reason it must be seri 
anil alia) (ouside! d; miust be kept In thle 


UleCuUsslel 


guid 


crusher aca Washer aud sieve of pabile 


uli il il Caii be d ied IV lil ol 


there alr Lo the pound, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT REVEAL 
IMMORTALITY? 


Years ugo 


DOES 


\ ht. HEN SULIC tive or 


BWert Liu.s iu Lae Le ulive hulle, 


iu his emplatic rhetoric, rather iurther than we 


thould go in denying that there were any ind.- 
callous of belief iu in the Old ‘Tes- 
tument. Tie luoterior’ of Chicago calied him 


to secount, presenting in an elaborate arlicle rea- | 


sons for the view very commouly entertained 
that the doctrine of immortality is contained 
in the Old Testament. The Christian Union re- 
sponded, there was perhaps a further reply from the 
‘*Tuterior,” and then the matter dropped. . A few 
weeks ago, the subject being reopened by a corre- 
spondent of the * Interior,” that paper kindly offered 
to enlighten our readers on the subject by an edito- 
rial in our columue, which offer The Christian Union 
at once accepted. Below is Dr, Gray’s response, 
with the views of the editor of this journal follow- 
ing his. We believe such an exchange of sanctums 
isa novelty in religions journalism, but wedo not know 
why it is not as legitimate as an exchange of pulpits 
between ministers, or a debate on the same rostrum 
by political orators of different beliefs. 


Dear Christian Union: 

I thought that my offer to wrile an editorial for 
you would be a * stumper,” aud that you would not 
venture to recur to the sul)joct again, : But your ac- 
ceptance indicates your courage at the x pe nse of 
my judgment. IT rather reluctantly rewrite an old 
article for our readers which was written six years 
ago in reply to you—aud one grows tired of the same 
topic though tiie Nea! Dow is evidently al 

But my 
these 

l, The conception of the existence of God and that 
of the immortality of the soul ar 


thoughts on this sulyject are, in part, 


parable, I 
point to the conception of the Chald a bupreme 
God kl, which a belief in the 
lmmortaliiy of the soul—to the Egyptian Ra associ- 


Was ciated with 


ated with human immortality, and to the same assv- 


ciation of the two ideas 


unuiber | 


among the early Greeks, 
‘hese instane-s establish a presumption that the 
That presumption can 
citation of an iustance 
where the one tdea existed apart from the other, 


oly be ove rthrowi Ly 


explicit ; aud this is unquestionably the position of | Can any such iostance be cited ? 


és All the aucient fule real rites were 
doctrine of immortality. 


ased on the 
You are familar with the 
siguiticance of the Egyptian, and other ancient rites 
of sepulture avd cremation, Can avy funereal rite or 


custom be cited that did not have reference to the 


| survival of the spirit after the death of the bedy ? 


[ kuow of none such, 
3. Religion cannot exist without the doctrine of 
immortality. It possibly might if a belief in the 


' existence of God could tnuivive without a belicf in 


associated for 


supposes the idea, 
the highest | 


which | 


to it. 


| 


unmortality ; but there never bas been any such re- 
Iu fact, deprived of these 


ideas, whatever asystem of belief might be called 


ligiou so faras I know, 


it would not be religious velief, If you call thisa 
begging of the question, I will make au exception of 
the Hebrews, ana huy that the facts create a very 
sblrobg prestmplion that they expected to survive 
physical death. 

4. It was morally impossible that the 
should be the descendants 


Hebrews 
f the Chaldeans, and 
intimately with the 
Egyptiars, and not be believers in the survival of the 
It is impossible that Moses should have not 
known all the doctrines concorning Osiris, 


ages most 


soul, 


Lhe languageof the Old Testament always pre- 
The translation of Enoch, the 
** gathering to his people” of each of the dying 
patriarchs, and all such allusions in the Pentateuch, 
piailnly refer to the then universal belief in the 
spiritual world, They are otherwise inexplicable, 
L uced not burden your columns with the very 
us expressions Of faithin the future life, or 
la the subsequent books of the 
to Abr han, J wcob, Manoab, Sam 
Kiel, Daniel, Malachi, 
The testimouy is ex- 


Old Tes 
uel, David, Solomon, Isaiah, Ez 


Cris Apo ry plat bouks, ete, 


pucit and uinform. Christ told the Saddaucees that 
by di i nol the Old Testame lu 
Se 


ihe expressious of the vory ancient Book of Job, 


as wellas of David aud the prophets, Sa0W that they 


d iorward to a future life of blesscduess and 


ol joy,” ple “us UTeS forevermore,” 


** satisfaction,” everlasting life,” 


“everlasting joy’ —aud similar expressious show 
Lueir ideas of the lile after death. 

lu dealing with Lhe Curistian Union 1 am happily 
relieved from the foruifying myself 


ugaiust the uuscrupulous acts and tricks which so 


LeCesslly ol 


vite, aud su generally, reuder polemic controversy 
much like attempting to catch 


eels, which not only slip from one’s grasp, but exude 


S.ime upon the haud that seizes them. 


| 
| 


en hy 
aly—a 


4 
Wp 


Maron 29,1883. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


I will only say, in conclusion, that while it is pos- 
sible that the ideas of immortal life may have be- 
come more pure and exalted with the progrees of 
revelation and of time, yet my study of the subject 
leads me to doubt it. When righteousness, purity 
(non-corruptibility), everlasting joy, ete., are said 
of the future life, the highest reach of the Luman 
mind is touched, aud nothiug further can be said or 
imagined, 

In the ancient and inspiring hope of the future 
life, I am, Brother Editors, 

Truly yours, Wa. C, Gray. 

Having no ambition to wiu a theological victory in 
a theological battle, I neither attempt to controvert 
Dr. Gray's positions nor look back to see what The 
Christiau Union has said in the past. ‘Lhose who 
are curious to kuow whether or not it is self-consis- 
tent, can investigate that issue at their leisure, 
Seeking ouly to elucidate the truth, I put here what 
I regard as thetruth on this subject, writing as nearly 
as possible as if | had not read Dr. Gray's article. 

The hope of immortality has never been wholly 
absent from buman hearts, I[t has shown itself ina 
blind, dum}, pathetic way in the Chinese worship of 
ancestors, in the African placation of spooks, in 
the Egyptian embalming of the dead in 4 vain en 
deavor to preserve the body after the soul had gone 
out of it, in the childish fancies of Greek and Ro- 
man mythology concerning Hades, and the river 
Styx, and the Elysian fields, and Tartarus, and the 
Olympian heights, and all the other nursery im- 
aginings of that spiritually childish epoch of the 
race, jut, outside of Christianity, that hope has 
never been more than a pitiful endeavor to clutch 
life to the last, in spite of death’s remorseless 
loosening of the grasp. Death has been always the 
hard, grim, remorseless, fact; immortality has been 
the poet's vision, the philosopher's theory, or thecom 
mouer’s imagination ; always an aspiration, never an 
assurance, It has taken ou all 
forms ; now absorption in the soul of Brahm, as the 
river in the ocean or the dew called back by the sun 
to invisible life in the air; mow transmigration, a 
dull repetition of earthly life in some new form, 
conscious identity and therefore true immortality 
gone ; now a shadowy, ghostly existence ina dark 
underworld, a land of dreams, a fantastic mockery 
of real existence, It has never, in any pagan relig 
ion, been a real, vital, inspiring hope, No light has 
ever streamed throngh the portal; the music has 
never been wafted back from the unknown land. 
One single fact suffices to interpret the value of 
pagan faith in immortality : not asingle exhumed 
Greek monument contains so much as a single 
inscription of hope upon it, pointing to a better 
land, and a larger life, and a possibility of reunion 
beyond the river; aud not asingle pagan treatise 
contains words of cheer and comfort for mourners 
weeping at the grave of the dead. No poet ever 
paints a silver lining on the cloud that receives the 
dying outof the sight of the living. Well says 
Cauon Moziey that such a faith in immortality as 
this is no faith at ali, 

Now I can see no evidense in the Old Testament 
that the Jews had in this respect any better faith 
than their neighbors. ‘They had some hope of a life 
after death ; some vague, shadowy presentiment 
that the evanescent breath did not end all. The 
most spiritual of all the ancient nations, their aspi- 
rations were purer. In the occasional ecstatic mo- 
ments which the keenest sorrow and the supremest 
jvy sometimes bring to the spiritual soul, they ut- 
tered words of anticipation into which we may easily 
read a Christian assurance which they did not pos- 
To David, in the hour of his first great sor- 

grave of his infant child, comes the half 
wv fot aif despair : I shall go to him, but he shall 
. turn to me; to Job, in his bewilderment of 


sorta of fautastic 


“grief, comes a gleam like the flash of an aurora in a 


winter's cheerless night : 1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth. But these are only the reactions and protests 
of souls well-nigh bewildered by their own grief, 
against its intolerable tyranny. ‘There is no revela- 
tion of immortality ; no Thus saith the Lord; no 
rock rolled away from the tomb and disclosure of 
angels sitting there ; no clear, sweet-toned, triamph- 
ant song in the night; no Kastermorn, The Old 
Testament is one long, unbroken Good Friday, while 
hope and love, like the two Marys, sit over against 
the tomb and wail and weep, and frame their wishes 
into hopes that die in the very utterance. 

It is Christ who brings life and immortality to light. 
To even the faith of the Apostle of largest spiritual 
idealism Christ is the first fruits'of them that sleep. 


His resurrection converts the tomb into a couch, 
death into a slumber, Hades into the believer's 
home. The Sadducees instinctively feel that Chris- 
tianity is fatal to their cheerless philosophy, and are 
its first and bitterest persecutors, The Apostles in- 
stinctively recognize in the resurrection the great, 
salient, crowning, irrefrayable fact of Christianity, 
and witnessing to that is the burden of their preach- 
ing. Hope and love no longer sit over against life's 
tomb weeping ; the angel appears at the opened por- 
tal with his messages : lear not; he is not here; he 
is risen ; why seek ye the living among the dead ? [m- 
mortality is no longer an aspiration but a realization; 
no longer a hope but a fact ; no longer avision of poeta 
or atheory of philosophers, but sublime and indispuat- 
able history. 

This seems to me to be the true reading of the 
Bible. Immortxlity ontside the New Testament, 
only a hope; nay! hardly so much as tbat; only a 
despairing struggle to hope. Immortality after the 
New Testament an attested fact, an assured experi- 
ence, an unquestioned reality. 

It only remains to add that the question is one 
on which Biblical scholars differ; and if Tayler 
Lewis, one of the first Hebrew scholars in America, 
and Canon Mozley, one of the first Biblical stu- 
dents in England, hold the view which I have here 
presented, doubtless Dr, Gray could mention Bib- 
lical interpreters well-nigh, if not quite as eminent, 
who advocate the interpretation which he represents, 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 
THE SPECTATOR. 

The Spectator, whom our readers will remember is a 
Dutchmen, went the other evening to a Preebyterian Sunday- 
school lustitute, hoping to get mach light and more inepira- 
tion for the Christian work which he trying todo ina 
Presbyterian Church in which his hfe bappens 
be cast. The first speaker opened the In 
excellent address on the Holy Spirit in our hearts, as the 
avureseive, Christian 


juat now to 


itute Wila & moat 


true and only inspiration to earnest, 
work; and as there wus nothing in his 
that the Holy Spirit was a gift confined exclusively to Pres 

byterians, that thought did no? arise to interfere with the 
refreshinent of bope and faith afforded by the excellent and 
earnest words of the speaker. He was presently, however, 
followed by a preacher whoru this Spectator never heard be- 
fore without spiritual profit. When the well-known, benign 
face appeared above the desk, the Spectator settled himeelf 
comfvurtably to boar eomething very full of nutriment—some 
Imagine when, after 
enumerating the purposes of the Institute, the preacher went 
onto say that it was a Presiyferian Institute, for /’resly 

terian teachers, Pres'njlerian Sunday-schoola, P’resylerian 
homes, putting into the word Pres/yterian, with his earnest 
voice and his vigorous gesticulation, an emphasis which 
these italics very poorly represent. What ita effect may have 
been on Presbyterians, born and bred, the Spectator cannot 
say, Suton one Datchman its ettect was to cool off bis in 

terest and ardor most 
and preveut bi 


Lay men do not often yet a chance to -ay 


address to indicate 


real blood muking food his surprise 


effectively in so Presbyterian snp Ip 


stitute from) attending & second session 
their say to minis 
ters; this Spectator begs humbly to suggest to them that 
there is vo better way to drive off from their particular de- 
nomination people who are beginnisyg to attach themselves 
to it, than to put Christ in the background and the sect in 
the foreground. There are @ great many Christians to day 
who are Christians enough to be willing to work for Christ 
im any church, Who ure not churchmen enough to care to 
work for any church. least of all for one in which they haye 
no other interest than that of a new comer. 

The euffering caused by lack of tact is incalculable. The 
attrition of social life, the friction of family life, the viciesi 
tudes of friendstip come very largely from a want of sym- 
pathetic perception of the things one ought not to say. 
Some people have a faculty for saying the wrong thing at 
the wrong time; they are certain to bring up the unpleas- 
ant association, to revive the puignant sorrow, to touch 
with a rude finger the sensitive spot A mother 
had just buried her little child, and with it a good 
part cf her life. She comforted herself with the 
thought that the child had never lacked any happiness 
which a devoted love could give it, and that the last pain- 
ful hours had had every sid of skill and every alleviation of 
the most intelligent medical care. A neighbor of the stupid, 
blandering kind (aud how many there are of them!) came 
in, and going over the closing scenes’ with that painful de- 
tail which some people mistake for cousvulation to the mouru- 
ing, summed up her review of the case by saying, ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you have Dr. A.? I don't believe you would 
lost your child. Dr. B. is a very poor doctor; I don't 
believe he understood the case at all. Dr. A. could have 
done #0 much better,” and then she went home, leaving be- 
hind a legacy of lasting doubt anda new anguish in the 
heart of the bereaved mother. There are many people of 
the same sort in the world, and they go about dropping a 
little vitriol here acd a iittle vitriol there, imagining gl. the 
time that they are ministering angels. 


have 


The Spectator has recently had the privilege of reading 
a *‘ Dissuasion from lutolerance,” delivered by Henry Ward 
Beecher before the Philomathean Society of the Indiana 
University; in 1845; an address which isin advance of the 
times even now; what must it have been then! Mr. Beecher, 


dianapolis, and but little known outside tue boundaries o 


his own State, lava down the proposi':ou taat perfect 
emancipation is effected only when the mind is permitted to 
form, to express, and to employ ita own convictions of 

on all subjects, without responsibility except to God; and 
classes those restraints on free discussion imposed by sects, 
parties, lodges and clube, and tho lices 


e created prejue 
popular dium. and batfre > of men for hod an ad’ ocr’ 


ing particular tenets, with those poner! by Soelety in mat 


tyrdoms, fines and imprisonment. is nowas mn 
violation of the law of tolerance to tu pon # thinker t 
tide of popular odium, fur his tenes, as it wae to hand him 
over to the civil law—as much thonzh amore refined 
tion. Moral panisbmen: for opinion 

on the same footing ascivil for thes 

Mr. Beecher has not wiviveed ut mei tha 

vocary of liberty during the nearly for years that hav 
¢lapsed since then, becanse there wae not mn room f 


vance. The doctrine would be rank heresy even pow in t! 
columns of almost any sectarian newspaper 

The latest fruit of the read! 
of theday was plucked by the police in & Bow eater, laat 


week, in the shape of a boy fifteen years old who had stolen 
seventy dollars from his mother and » 
lle waa & rosy-cheeked, 


out © jis ures 
good-natured looki: ov, but on 


examination his pew suit of clothes was found to be equinned 


like an arsenal with instrumentsof death. Ove bl ier’ us, 
four revolvers, and a eca!ping-Knife were re:noved from hia 
person, and these, with a t'gket to Roston and fiftee fa in 
money, represented the amount which he ha irl ' He 
was going to fight the Indians, but why he | " ket 
for Boston is a mystery, unless he had tak s geography 
from the story-papers. It ia painfol to hove of all 


classes und ages poring over this as ominable and wretch- 


ecdiy printed trash. One meets th  m on the ferry-—boata, 
in the atreet cars, some lin on atreeta, 
reading as they walk and totally oblis f their 
surroundings. They all take tl frontis ev of the 


Indian question, and are athiret for the blood of the red man. 
If they only used their stolen secalping-kKniv 
lishers and editors of the story-papers from «! 
their evil inspirations, there would be something like poetic 
justice executed upon these corraptors of you" 

We do not need to be told that our manners are bad; so 


many acute Englishmen, so many vivacious Frenchmen, and 


so many profound Germans have pointed out their inferiority 
that we have ceased to have the temerity to?! K OF them 
as Otherwise than deplorable. Under these circumstances 


all we can hope to do is to raise the standard by a large infus- 
ion of foreigners who will bring into our crude ervilization 
something of the elegance of the Uld World. The 
young men who walk up Fifth Avenue pleasant afternoons 
with euch rapidity as tight trousers will 
akimbo at the fixed 
headed cane under the left arm, can do something for us, but 
they cannot doall; we need the 
body of Europeans who are lunded dauily at Castle Garder 
It would seem 
done to preserve the 


permir, With arms 


Avgiican angle, and with the siiver- 


co-operation of the iargs 


as if under these cireumetances everyt! ins 
would be purity of manner which these 


new-comers bring with them, but instead of that here are the 
Commissioners of Emigration calline each other terrible 
h other to *‘ shu’ their 


and frequently bandying the 


names in their meetings, requesting ea 
mouths,” most 


demoraliz ny 
ctives. t 


This thing must really be stopped; weea 
permit the Commissiouers to degrade the manners of the 


emigrants 


As the Spectator was walking toward his office 
afternoon not long avo, he heard the scream;of a lady half 
a block distant, and looking down the street saw a yourg 
nan running swiftly towards him with a shopping bag in | 
hand. The Spectator understood what had hap 
glance, and immediately started to bead off the fogitive. The 
thief croseed the street like the wind, but the 


ened 


Spectator had 


the advantage of @ short distance and Was soou cidse upon 
him, He was a wretched-looking fcilow, ragged, unkempt, 
with a bupervy, hunted sir that went to the heart. Ile had 
torn the little bag out of the hard of its owner tly 


that one end of the hardle had Seen pulled ont and 
loose as he ran. The movement of the Spectator had 
chance of escape, and when the thief saw it he threw the bag 
at the Spectator, Knowing intuitively, 
fur a8 his pursuer Was con- 


Huo 
off all 


perhaps, that that 
would be the end of the matter so 
cerned, and swiftly disappeared around the corner into the 
thickly settled East side. Th: 
was intact, and its owner went on her way rejoicing, bat the 
wild, hopeless look in the man’s eyes will not soon be 
ten. Moral: even a Spectator must sometimes become an 
actor. 


Sitting ata delightful lunch table the other day, the Specta- 
tor heard a story of suffering which 
the sunlight that fellin broad beauis across the cheerful room. 
Only a little way from those pieasant quarters a young man 


mixed & 


lay dying with a disease of the lungs. He was under twenty, 
he had been industrious, honest, seif respecting, but he was 
dying in acellar! The repulsiveness of hissurroundings and 


the perpetual dampness of his quarters toade any hope of 
recovery impossible. His case is 
is shut out from all the hospitals save one, sod that is eo 
that there iano room for him 
means, kind friends are helping him with a! 
proper nourishment, and 


inenrable and there! 


under | 3 roof le has no 
le money and 


lease. The other day he was worse, and upon inguiry it was 
found that the people on the floor above had been washing, 


had emptied their tubs into the water had 
run down into the sick man’s cellar! Truly one-balf of the 


world does not know how the other half lives. 
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A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 
By HsaLmakR H. Bovesen. 
N®? love, I do not hate thee, 
~-* [love thee but too well ; 
Nor do I lightly rate thee: 
Resistless is thy spell. 


Il only wish—no, truly— 
It was an idle freak ! 
Couldst thou but listen coolly, 
My. darling, while I speak ? 


I fain, thou sayst, would change thee ; 
Thou art not grave or wise. 

My learned talks estrange thee, 
To sleep incline thine eyes. 


My dullness is deplorable, 
While once I was so sweet; 
I bought bon-boas adorable, 
And would have kissed thy feet. 


I heard, in loving attitudes, 
The music of the epheres ; 

I whispered tender platitudes 
In little credulous ears. 


I chuckled at thy drolieries, 
And found thy wit so gay; 
And with my bright cajoleries 


Beguiled thy moods away. 


I treasured gloves, and greedily 
Stole golden locks of hair; 
Thy pretty pout, how speedily 

It threw me in despair! 


And e’en when thoa wouldst sensibly 
Withdraw thy finger-tips, 
I cherished reprehensibly 


Designs on thy sweet lips. 


But now with equanimity 
I view those lovely curves ; 
The hint of their proximity 
Is lost on my dull nerves. 


The rustle of thy drapery 
My learned mood disturbs ; 
Thy image light and vapory 
Confounds my Sauskrit verbe. 


But do not, love, aggressively 
Resent my air, 
And wrap thy-soul impressively 


In robes of bluck deepair. 


But rather come relentingly 
With pout and tearful gaze ; 

And straight I vow repentingly 
To mend my wicked ways. 


THE DEARTH OF MINISTERS. 
SOME OPINIONS. 


‘| T hardly seems to me a full statement at least to 

say, that ** with one or two notable exceptions the 
duller students, the odd sticks of the class, were des- 
tined to be ministers.” Of course, I would not contra- 
dict such a statement with regard to a particular col- 
lege clase, but I do notthink it can be said of the 
young men generally whoenter the ministry. I am 
willing to admit that theological students, as a class, 
are not as brilliant and keen as many of their compan- 
ions who go into other spheres of life, but, at the same 
time, | may be allowed to say that, so far as my ob- 
servation and investigation go, they are in breadth of 
ntellect and capacity for work excelied by no other 
slass of young men, 

I have seen an earnestness of work anda degree of 
cholarship in and out of the class room that was truly 
wrprising. No such results have I yet seen in college, 
even among the betterclass of students. I am quite 
sure that it cannot be said of the seminary, taken as a 
whole, that its students are below the average. In my 
class alone, there is one valedictorian of his college 
class, two salutatorians, two who led their class in phi- 
losophy, several who stood within the first ten of their 
clase, and at least two who were principals of advanced 
schools. 

Full as remarkable results may be seen in the exam. 
ination of an article in the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” a few 
years ago, by Charles F. Thwing. Of the students then 
in Andover Seminary, be finds three who ranked first 
in their college clase, ¢ix who ranked second, four who 
ranked third, seven who ranked fourth, and only six 
out of the whole number in the seminary were to be 
found in the lower half of their class. Now these are 
remarkable statements, but many more could be given 
from the same source were there space. 

Perhaps enough has been said already concerning 
the good and evil features of pecuniary aid. There 


certainly are two sides. It would at least seem true 
that enough, if not too much, is done in this direction. 
But this is not a primary cause, as it seems to me, for 
the absence of students in our seminaries, although it 
does doubtless keep some away as viewed from two 
standpoints. For one class not enough aid is fur- 
nished, and for anotber a stumbling-block is found in 
the fact that any is given. According to a remark 
made to me the other day by a graduate of this uni- 
versity, the seminary has become degraded, in the 
minds of some, tc a mere charitable institution which 
they have no desire to enter. Two other reasons were 
given by this same person for the small number of 
ministers Yale sends out; one was because of the 
prospect before the ministers of securing but a fair liv- 
ing at best, and often a very meager one indeed; and 
secondly, the lack of the right spirit in the college. 
The latter I believe to be a primary cause. It cannot be 
doubted that if there was more vital Christianity in our 
colleges there would be more applicants at the doors 
of our seminaries. Ifa young man comes to college 
from a Christian home with a half-formed purpose to 
enter the ministry, that purpose is not fostered by ex- 
ternal influence?, and certainly by no personal encour- 
agement and advice. If a young man comes without 
any such purpose, it is seldom that anything but a 
warm revival presents the claims fairly before his 
mind. In fact the question is not brought up for de- 
cision in very many instances. 

The other main and primary cause I believe to be a 
wrorg idea concerning what is understood to be a 
‘*call” to the ministry, coupled with an equally erro. 
neous corception of the necessary qualifications. 
Since the old and priestly element of the clergy has 
been swept away, there is some hepe that soon the 
ranks will be no longer kept thin by the supposed ne 
cessity of a peculiar and extraordinary call. We may 
suppose that if Paul, when he made the statement, 
‘*Woe unto me if! preach not the gospel,” concerning 
his peculiar call and experience, had known how much 
it would be perverted and wrongly interpreted, he 
would certainly have guarded it in some way. As to 
the qualifications necessary for a minister, it is thought 
that he must be endowed differently from other men, 
and must have a greater versatility of talent. This, of 
course, is true in & certain sense, but young men go on 
to enumerate a long list of qualifications which are 
needed alike for success in any sphere cf life. 

A man need not bave had a peculiar or long Chris- 
tian experience, if his present life and purposes are 
honest. 

Here comes in one of the secondary causes worthy 
of mention; namely, an unwillingness to leave the 
city, with its pleasures and advantages. It is generally 
expected that a young minister will settle for some 
time in some country parish ; and this is a real stum- 
bling-block to many cultured and ambitious men. To. 
gether with this fair objection comes in the social and 
pleasure-loving element in every young man. 

He must not only leave city society and advantages, 
but also give up, without any equivalent, as it seems 
to him, most of the ‘‘ good times” and amusements of 
his college life. Now just let me suggest a few sub- 
ordinate objections that naturally occur to aman who 
gives the ministry a fair chance in his cons erations 
of a life-work. Just befcre Lentered the seminary a 
new argument was presented to me why I ought not to 
adopt such acourse. It was said that it must be ad- 
mitted that the clergy hold a position of less importance 
and exert less influence in the community than former- 
ly. lam inclined to think that this thought, together 
with the kindred one that therefore higher qualifica- 
tions are demanded, may deter some from a favorable 
decision. Then, too, there is a feeling, closely con- 
nected with the erroneous idea respecting the call and 
qualifications, that any mistake here or failure to 
fill the position supposed to be ready for the aspirant 
is @ much more serious matter than in any other 
walk in life; nay, is a greater sin. And in addition to 
such consequences there rises up the question, Of 
what use is the minister elsewhere if he does not be- 
long in the ministry? Itis thought he is spoiled by 
training and life for any other business, and hence his 
life becomes a wreck. Now I maintain that such 
serious questionings demand a place in our moments 
of decision; but, at the same time, we do not remem- 
ber often enough that a call to any work in the world 
is a most serious matter, and should demand careful 
and prayerful consideration. When a decision is made 
in such a spirit the life-work which follows may be 
looked upon as appointed and directed by God. 

G. KR. Dickson. 

YaLe SEMINARY. 


Your correspondent ‘ No. 2,” in reference to the 
causes of a dearth of ministerial timber, seems to as- 
sume the general mental inferiority of theological stu- 
dents, and consequently of clergymen also. I must 
protest against this view as contrary to fact. Asa 
student in an eastern college and instructor in a col- 


lege of the West, and also while studying in the grad- 
uate department of an American university and in 
Leipzig, Germany, I had abundant opportunity to esti- 
mate the comparative ability of theological, medical and 
law students in their preparatory and professional 
studies at home and occasional supplementary courses 
abroad, and my unprejudiced conviction is that stu- 
dents of divinity are in general superior in mental 
keenness, culture, and general ability. 

In a class at present in oneof our theological semi- 
naries a large proportion of the members took very high, 
and some the highest class rank in their respective 
colleges, which, as a rule, is a safe criterion of ability 
and faithfulness. 

There are many clergymen of very mediocre mental 
power, but at least an equal relative number of physi. 
cians and lawyers are in the same predicament. 

This idea of the intellectual inferiority of the clerical 
profession is a popular delusion which a fair investi- 
gation cannot fail to dispel. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The recent articles on ‘‘ The Dearth of Ministers” do 
not seem to me to cover the ground. The main causes 
of the lack of strong men entering the ministry are 
other and deeper than those mentioned, unless my ex- 
perience and observation are greatly at fault. I find 
men who have been ‘‘nurtured in Christian homes,” 
who have gone through school and college with the 
one purpose of becoming ministers, men who are 
strong and earnest, whom the churches need, hesitating 
when they arrive at the time for a final decision as to 
their life work, and turning away into other pursuits. 
I have never heard one speak of the meager pecuniary 
compensation as being a reason therefor. It isnot men 
who think of financial success who, as a rule, sre in- 
clined to the ministry. It is later, when they have 
experience with family expenses and the innumerable 
calls upon a minister’s pocket, that the financial aspect 
emphasizes itself. I find among thoughtful young 
men these causes rather : 

1. Insecurity of settlements. Lack of permanence 
in the pastoral office. Asa pilgrim the minister starts 
out and, asa rule, inthe Methodist and Congregational! 
denominations, as a pilgrim he continues. It was 
recently remarked by a minister’s wife that a lecturer 
on Packing would be of practical service to the theolog- 
ical students. The consciousness that there can be no 
such thing as a permanent home weizls heavily with 
many. Every young man of observation knows that 
though he may go fortb as a servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he is very liable to be regarded as the hired and 
temporary servant of a body in which there is a con- 
siderable amount of unsanctified human nature; that 
one woman’s tongue can drive him forth homeless ; 
that, unless he have other means of support, he is 
liable any day to find himself and family without an 
abiding place. He sees that short pastorates are the 
rule ; that long pastorates belong to bygone days. 

2. Church quarrels; the meanest, the most bitter, the 
most cruel of all quarrels. Good men often shrink 
from uniting with the church because of the dissensions 
therein. Can it be wondered at that young men hesi- 
tate to become pastors of churches where strife, bit- 
terness, and jealousies are liable to surround them and 
their homes, where their work is liable to be impeded 
and their usefulness impaired? They know that there 
are parishes of peace, where men and women are too 
busy to quarrel with one another, and they also know 
that there are many parishes where is little interming- 
ling of thought, where knowledge is stagnant, time 
abundant, and gossip rampant. 

3. Supremacy of the diaconate. This by no means 
applies to all churches or to al! deacons, but to many. 
There are deacons and deacons, but in not a few 
churches the pastor is regarded as subservient to the 
deacons ; as their assistant; he to aid them, not they 
him. They are men of authority, having the minis- 
ter under them, jealous of authority, standin alouf 
for consultation. Especially is this liable to be the 
case where the office is a permanent one. 

4. Lack of liberty in theological thought. An ex- 
cellent paper on ‘‘the Present Claims of the Clerical 
Profession on Young Men” was recently read before 
the General Conference of Congregational Churches 
in Connecticut, and afterwards before the students in 
Yale college. The claim was based upon, first, ‘‘the 
present condition of religious or theological thought.” 
This thought was‘affirmed to be in an unsettled state; 
‘*It has been found necessary to change the forms of 
statement in which truth has been cast.” ‘‘ How can 
we expect theological science to remain stationary any 
more than any other?” Secondly, ‘‘ Upon the hope in- 
spired by this condition.” But every young man who 
heard this knows that liberty in theological thought is 
considered dangerous by many high in authority or in- 
fluence, and that what Mr. Backus and others consider 
to be agrand feature of the times is regarded by 
others as evil. When they learn that the installation 
of a pastor to whom they sometimes listen, and whose 
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sermons many of them find full to the brim of spiritual | say wil! not be profane.” (The word profane in Italian 
strength and religious health, is pronounced a calamity | means simply the opposite of sacred.) He waited 


by one who is regarded by many as an oracle in the 
denomination; when a virtual declaration of war 
19 made against any who may hold similar views, 
students may be pardoned for pausing on the thresh- 
old. There is a feeling abroad that the more eminent 
men will not (perhaps cannot) be checked, but that 
those of lesser height will be stopped if it be possible. 
Then, too, the bare mention of the changes that are 
going on in theological thought would, in the major- 
ity of churches, be the occasion for serious trouble. 
Many of the churches have no knowledge of these 
changes, of the positions that are now held by Chris- 
tian scholars, and they do not wisha knowledge o;7 
them. Woe be to the peace of that man who sugges.s 
the change! He wil! henceforth be regarded as dr.n. 
gerous 

5. The methods of procuring a parish. There are 
mea who shrink from any of the ordinary means 'n 
use in the Congregational denomination. In the 
Episcopal Church one who desires @ pastorate may 
apply toa bishop and can rely on his assistance. 
Through him he may be introduced to a church and a 
church may make his acquaintance. In the Congrega- 
tional denomination, and cthera akin to it, personal 
effort, friends, or a ‘“‘ministerial bureau” must be 
relied upon. A man of proper self-respect and of due 
modesty hesitates to advertise himself, shrinks from 


importuning his friends, and ‘* ministerial bureaus ” are 
not always available or satisfactory. The prospect of 
‘‘candidating,” of tramping around with one’s spiritual 
and intellectual wares, is not over-attractive to such 
men in our colleges as the churches are now needing. 
Not one of the above causes is essential to any de- 
There is not one of them that cannot be 
The wil!, not the way, is what is lacking. 


nomivation. 
rooted out. 
While they exist the churches have themselves to blame 
that not more manly men, not more strong men, are 
entering the ministry. S. H. Dawa. 
New Haven, Conn 


FATHER CURCL 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

A FTER five years of silence and seclusion Father 
A Curci has reappeared in public, and has opened 
his lips in the first of a series of conferences to be 
held on Sunday afternoons. Yesterday afternoon the 
hall in which he was announced to speak was erowded 
before the hour, admission being by tickets of one 
franc each. 

The audience was composed almost entireiy of men, 
with a little sprinkling of women and three or four 
priests. The subject had been advertised: ** Patriot- 
ism; Founded on the 137th Psalm.” 

Precisely at 2 o'clock the little, thin, white-haired 
old man took his seat on the platform, with apparently 
as much ease as formerly he was wont to feel in the 
pulpit, and looked quietly on his audience, which in- 
stantly hushed into respectful silence. He was dressed 
in the long black cassock of the priest, but the dis- 
tinguishing white collar of the priesthood had disap- 
peared, or was carefully concealed by a black hand- 
kerchief. He rose, crossed himself, raised his eyes in 
a silent ejaculatory prayer, and began to speak : 

‘‘Weare all citizens of some earthly country and 
have no choice in the matter, for ourlot is appointed by 
him who sends forth our spirits to fulfill their destiny 
when and where it seems cood to his unerring wisdom ; 
but we are also citizens of another country, a higher, 
nobler, more enduring one, toward which our whole 
life here is but a pilgrimage ; and | hope I may be able 
to show to you what I firmly believe—namely, that we 
cannot be true subjects of the first country unless we 
keep in mind that we are but pilgrims and strangers 
on our way to the second.” Thus the old man began 
his address. 

Then he told of his interest in his own country, 
Italy—a country for the first time now, although known 
to history for near three thousand years; of his desire 
for the welfare of its people; his conviction that they 
can be safe and prosperous only in the measure that 
they are moral and Christian, and that this condition 
of things would be most effectually secured by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. He 
spoke of his desire to awaken in his fellow-country. 
men an interest in this important book, and of his own 
studies and labors to the end that he may give them a 
more perfect translation than the Vulgate. ‘I prom- 
ised long ago,” be said, ‘‘ that when I had finished 
the book of Psalms I would give some public confer- 
ences, and I am here to redeem my promise. I had 
thought that when the book came to an end the old 
man would have come to an end also. Jesus says that 
he will come when we least look for him; but perhaps 
because I look for him constantly he does not come.” 
Hearty applause broke out as he simply said, “lam 
compelled to speak to you from what is called a pro- 
fane place, but | hope that nevertheless what | shal 


| quietly till the demonstration was over, and then said : 
| **] wish you would refrain from expressing your good- 


will toward me inthis way. I am not accustomed to it, 
and it gives me more pain than pleasure.” 
a fine description of the Jewish nation, of their place 


Then came 


in history, and of their history itself as an enduring | 


Psalm which was to be the chief subject of his address. 

Of this Psalm he gave a truly magnificent exposition, 
such as I never can forget, and one that will increase 
its interest for me as long as life shal! last 

Nothing escaped his attention; the harps, the wil 
lows, the rivers, were al! described, and one con!d al 
most hear the mocking voice of the Babylonian con 
querors saying, 


Sing us one of the songs of Zon, 


| type of our own, and this brought him naturally to the | 


and the plaintive voice of the captive Jews, not daring | 


& peremptory refusal] to their masters: ‘‘ How can we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” Andi finally 


the passionate appeal, ‘‘() Jerusalem, if I forget thee | 


let my right hand forget hercunning!” Even the last 
terrible words of the Paalm were softened by his touch. 
The destruction of infants in times of War was 80 com- 
mon a thing that it was hardly thought worthy of no. 
tice, and itis to Christianity that we owe our escape 
from that and many other cruel practices. Sad as it is, 
however, it is a sorrow of the parent’s heart almost 
entirely, for, as we know in our own case, the pains 
of infancy are entirely unremembered by us. Th: 
deprecatory passage, even though it might express the 
revengeful feeling of the suffering Jews, was a propi- 
ecy of the coming of the Medes and Persians, by whom 
was to come their deliverance, and in one sense the 
prophetic prayer and the rejoicing in anticipation of 
its fulfiilment may be compared to the petition taucht 


— — — ~~ 


three years the Brahmo Somaj bas humb!y, but stead 
ily, endeavored to mature its spiritual character, and 


interpreting the leading personalities and predominant 
ideas of great religions, has invited al! the continents 
to partake of the universal fellowship which God's 
messengers in all lands and aves have prophesied. | 
feel commanded to carry this messa; But if the 
East is famous for its spirituality, Europe is fam 
for its education. Phe great circles 
civilization, science, theology, of 
inquiry, and research are ther c 
clusiveness, conservatism, an! LAC NAL 
and intellectual, sre laid) at the doorof Asia. Europ 
|hastheright of a catholicity culture Even th 
language and literature of t! hast have had the 
revival there. The religions of the East are receiving 
| Increased investigation and honor. Europe is paying 
back its debt to our continent by freely remitting 
to us its CiviliZation, its science, its snirit 200s 
| moral life. and exaiting us gradually to the pla f an 
enlightened and educated nationsl manhood 
the claims of Eastern spirituality to be transe ental. 
| I hold the analytic intellect of Europe, its broad scien- 


us by Christ himself—Thy kingdom come. Many 


beautiful and spiritual remarks were made by the way, 
which I do not attempt to reproduce, and finally Father 
Curci read his own paraphase of the Psalm, translated 
from the original Hebrew. The old man has been shut 
up long with the sacred Scriptures, and comes back to 
the world like a bee heavily freighted with honey. He 
held his audience in riveted attention during the hour 
of his address, and it must be remembered that they 
were men ani! women wholly unaccustomed to such a 
theme. 
not mean to preach to you; nevertheless if after fifty 
years in the pulpit some of the old preaching style 
sticks to me, you must not be surprised.” 

Father Curci is the only preacher in the Roman 
Catholic church in Italy worthy of the name, and the 
church has silenced him! The most absurd and bias 
phemous nonsense about the blessed Virgin is permit 
ted and approved, but for the one man who longs to 
unfold the treasures of the divine Word that he may 
win souls to God, there is no place. J. A. 3S. 

Rome 


‘*Thia is not a sermon.” he said once: “I do 


A HINDOO ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 
JS geome of The Christian Union have long been 


interested in the Brahmo Somaj, the church 
which has gone back to the oldest religious literature 
of India and is teaching the worship of the one God. 
This movement toward } ure monotheism has had the 
impulse and direction of two eminent men, the latter 
of whom, Keshub Chunder Sen, is the foremost man 
in the Oriental world and one of the greatest leaders 
of the day in religious thought. His remarkable 
address op Christ, published two years ago, attracted 
wide attention and was recognized as the utterance of 
a truth-seeker of no ordinary kind; the address in 
which he announces his intention of visiting the West 
will be read with no less interest, and is given below 
substantially as delivered : 

The axis of thought round which the world revolves 
is spun out of the influences contributed both by 
the East and the West. But as in the economy of 
Providence the West dominates over the East, the 
eastern elements of the force of thought have decayed 
so much, and parted from the general constitution of 
things, that it may almost be said to bave 
ceased to exist. The law of human progress is to 
claim one’s birthrights. And the East claims its birth- 
rights. Weil did the minister say that Asia was th: 
nativity, the eradie, and nursery of all the greatest 
prophets and saints. What are the rights they have 
conferred upen this birthplace? The right of first re- 
ceiving the law of faith. The right of receiving first 
the law of love and grace. The right of first receiving 
the law of self-discipline, and ascetic self-sacrifice. The 
result of these rights received and exercised is thy 
transcendent spirituality for which the land of the 
rising sun is justly famous in the annals of the world. 
This characteristic of spirituality is what the Church 
of the New Dispensation has cultivated above al! 
things. In our devotions, disciplines, doctrines, insti- 
tutions, writings, we have tried to keep the fame of 
Eastern spirituality ever aglow. During the last fifty- 


tifle spirit, in equal honor. The spirituality of the New 
Dispensation must pass through the test « 
and impartial thoughtfulness of the European tyne of 


character before itis converted int» the soul's pabalum 
forall mankind. The precision of Eur 
added to the inspiration of Asia. Western culture and 
independent thought must he combine! with East 
sentiment and loftiness of devotion. Eu: must cor 
tribute ite quota to the character of the New Disrenss 
tion I feel commanded to receive into mv nature the 
elements of that contribution. Even at * risk of 
being charged with egotism [I must avow that from 
| early youth I have been the child rpow 

pulses. My impulsiveness has been of the most invet 
erate type of Ori-ontalism My emotions ve been 
strong, but strongest whenever | Lave apnroached the 
feet of myGod. For nearly a quarter , century the 
threshold bas been daily bathed by floods of tears 


which I have repeatedly, but vain'y, tried to resist. My 


sentimentality has often provoked the sarcasm of'my 


friends. But I have often said in my heart, this flood 
of tears is not my fault, but of the nature which my 
God has given me. As a preventive against puerile 
sentimenta! ty, which | have sincerely abhorred at all 
times, I have for many years cultivated the spirit of 
precise European thought and culture, such as my cir- 
cumstances allowed. [ have been studying hard, 


critical, intellectual books which ought to have moved 
out every redundance of emotion. I may honestly 
say my mental susceptibilities have bee 
molded by the genius of European thought and civili 


wreatly 


zation. And not unfrequently have | stood ec! red as 
the apostle of Europeanism. I have never taken that! 
charge as too condemnatory, nor a3 too comp!imenutary 
If it is any fault the fault is not mire, but his who gave 
my nature to me. If it is honorable ti mor 18 
his alone. I admit there is a fsir modicum of 
truth in that charge. I take no diserecdit f having 
cultivated my devotional, contemplative, moral facu 

ties like an honest Oriental. Iclaim no discredit for 
having cultivated my intellectual, analytical, medita- 
tive faculties according to the standard of the Euro- 
pean independence and moral rectituc [ know Lam 


far from achieving perfection in either, but I have 
honestly tried to combine the two. But | know my 
education is not yet complete. T : com 
plete I feel commanded to go in a pilgrimage to the 


uttermost parts of the great West. Perfection, like 
eternity, 1s represented by a creat cir anc West 
naturaily leads to the East again. ‘The West 1s only 


for a short to-morrow, the Fast is my abode for ever- 
more. The combination of the Eastern and Western 


elements which the spirit of my church has struggied 
to effect in me and the others subjectively, it is now 
my heart’s wish to realize objective y i inds and 
circumstances far otherwise than what now r nil 
me. For years together the religion of | New Di 

pensation has labored undcr misrepreseatations whic 

must be removed. For years together fi ; hav 
been alienated by misunderstandings w! » must | 

explained. That the New Dispensation can stand the 
severest tests of Western criticism, and form an alli- 
ance with the most advanced spirit of science in every 
part of the globe, must be proved by the evidence of 


That it is the simplest and spon- 


f endless complications of 


the eye and the ear. 
taneous creed, yet capable 
development, must be demonstrated. That it is enemy 


to no real religion, no real philosophy, no real civi'iza- 
tion, must be brought home to every part the world 
All this has been sufficiently evj:enced in India It 
must be evidenced elsewhere (to. lfence my pro. 


jected pilgrimage. India clsim to be more widely 
known over the world in its newiy awakened aspira 
tions and endeavors. Ancient is deservedly honored, 
but modern India demands some. In politics men may 
differ and quarrel. But who can doubt that in the 


moral and spiritual aspirations of the land all nativas 


| 
| | 
| 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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may také part? In moral and spiritual aspirations we 
are united with the world. We have accepted Euro- 
pean religion, European civilization, literature, morali- 
ty, according to the light and interpretation of our own 
conscience, and why may we not expect that the dawn 
of spirituality in our ancient land may help somewhat 
to remove thetwilight of other lands? Full of this 
ambition and aspiration I stand to announce my pil- 
grimage. 


THE IDEALIST. 

‘HE—for the idealist is ® woman, not a philoso- 
Ne pher— 

Jenniz. Cannot a woman be a philosopher ? 

Laiwvs. Ask Dr. Dix. 

However, it is clear that sentence will notdo; I will 
strike it out and begin with the second one. 

To have a hizh ideal 1s an excellent thing ; but one 
may have too high an ideal, and may torture himself 
and others with itto no purpose. This is at once the 
fault and the misfortune of the idealist. She makes 
no account of human infirmity, no allowance for hu- 
man imperfection ; leastof all forherown. She shoots 
atthe sun, and isin a chronic state of discouragement 
because she never hits her target. Ske does pot know 
the meaning of the inspired declaration, ‘*‘ There is now 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus ;” 


she puts before herseif the impossible, and is always, 


under condemnation by her own oOver-seusitive con- 
science, aud as she an exasperatingly active imag- 
ination, she supposes that she is always under the con- 
demuation of every one else. 

JENNIE. I suppose it wrs an idealist that wrote that 
ether declaration, ‘‘All our righteousnesses are as 

filthy rags.” 

Laicus. I should think it very probable. 

JENNIE. And is not that-inspired too ? 

Laicus, who never hears a question if he cannot 
answer it, goes on with his reading : 

As a worker she is always overworked. It is utterly 
useless for her husband to attempt to relieve her. 
From the premise that everything is to be done, she 
leaps by a rapid but illogical flight to the conclusion 
that she ought to doeverything. Ler housekeeping is 
the admiration of all visitors and her own despair. 
Her children are their envy, but the more she loves 
them the iess she is satisfied with them. For itisa 
characteristic of the idealist that the more she loves 
the more exacting she is. She is severest critic of 
herself; next severest in her criticism of those nearest 
to her. Because they seem a part of herself, she has 
impossible ideals four them as for herself. Her children 
love her, reverence her, but despair of ever satisfying 
her. Her silence is praise; and even that praise they 
sometimes think is rare. If they have inherited her 
idealism from her, they grow discouraged under her 
constant sense of their short-comings, and sometimes 
come to the conciusion, ‘‘ You never can satisfy 
mamms,” and 80 give up the attempt. Then between 
mother and child an irreparable breach is made. The 
child thinks the mother critical and unsympathetic, 
the mother thinks the child careless ans indifferent. 

The idealist does not make the progress which a 
person of less high ideal would make. The best thing 
she could do would be to lower her standard, if that 
were possible without injury to her moral character, 
as itprobably is not. Her idealism often has the effect 
to make her timid. Sometimes—not infrequently— 
she does nothing, because she is afraid she will not do 
itright. She studies music; practices many hours, 
days, weeks; might give much pleasure with her 
skillful fingers on the piano, or with her voice; but her 
ideal of what execution cught to be isso high that 
her performance is always excruciating to her, 
and, she imagines, is equally excruciating to every 
one else. She studies art; but she works so long over 
one head, rubbing out and redrawing again and again, 
that she never gets on; the class moves away from her. 
She is too conscientious. 

JENNIE (Murmuringly). A rarefault, among mankind 
at all cvents. 

She is a capital writer; butif she 1s so unwise as to 
read her letter over before she sends it, it is a chance 
if itis sent atall, she sees so many ways is which 
to improve it. She tears it up, and is so disgusted 
with herself that she cannot bring herself to write 
another. Occasionally the idealist takes to a literary 
career. But she takes so much time to prepare, and 
to write and re-write, that she never achieves any 
great results because of her excessive painstaking at- 
tention to minute details. 

These who do not know ber are uncharitably inclined 
to think ber balf hypocritical because she resents criti- 
cism when applied to herself which she so freely ap- 
plies to both herself and others. But they are unjust 
as well as uncharitable. She hasal!l she can endure 
in her own accusations, and the added discouragement 
of her husband's criticisms are more than she can bear. 

But after all, the idealist is to be accepted as 
one of God’s best gifts to mankind. Her 


criticisms are unselfish; her aspirations exalted. 
If she does not hope, she desires great things for her- 
self, her husband, her children, her friends. She 
keeps alive aspiration and noble ambition; sbe is the 
mortal foe of self-conceit in all its subtle forms; and 
if they that love her know how to take her, and do 
not allow their own hopes to be turned into despair by 
her excessive idealism, they will bless her while she 
lives, and with new gratitude and love after she dies 
crown her with sainth 9od. Larous. 


The tome. 


HOW TO BEGIN THE CARE OF THE 
BABY. 


By ELizaBgeTH RoBINSON BCOVIL. 


i omar is nothing that appeals so strongly to the 
tenderest instincts of a woman’s nature as a 
little helpless baby. It comes into the world a bundle 
of possibilities, with hereditary tendencies that must 
be checked or developed, requiring wise care an‘ 
judicious management to lay broad and deep the 
foundation of its future well-being, whether mental), 
moral, or physical. The first year is perhaps the most 
important in the child’s whole life, even looked at 
from the latter stafdpoint. Ifthe young mother begins 
well then she will save herself much needless labor 
and anxiety during the immediate future, and do all 
in her power to secure the vigorous, healthy body, 
without which the best trained mind is but half 
equipped for the battle of life. 

It seems impossible that such a wee thing as an in- 
fant during its first month of existence will acquire 
habits that will benefit itself ard materially affect the 
comfort of those about it. Yetitis so; and in this 
time it can be taught much with regard to eating and 
sleeping, which will be its two principal occupations 
for some time to come. If it is fortunate enough to 
be nursed by its own mother, all that is necessary is to 
teach it to take its nourishment at regular intervals ; 
once in six hours the first day or two, then every two 
hours during the day and four at night. When it is 
six weeks old the interval should be gradually in- 
creased, until at four months it is nursed every four 
hours in the day and only once at night. Ifthe mother 
has not enough to satisfy it, it must be fed once or 
twice a day besides. Nothing but the gravest physical! 
causes should prevent a mother from performing this, 
her first duty to her child. If, unhappily, it is im- 
possible, then nature has indicated a substitute for 
the ratural food, and notbing is ever gained by neg- 
lecting her sensible advice. No prepared food can 
take the place of milk. ‘That contains all the constit- 
uents required to nourish the little frame, and if it is 
thickened with any preparation of starch or meal, no 
matter bow delicious or how suitable for an adult, the 
sensitive stomach will eventually resent the imperti- 
nence of the addition. At first equal parts of milk 
and warm water should be given, slightly sweetened, 
and the amount of water gradua!ly diminished, until 
at four months old it is taking pure milk. It must be 
remembered that this is a substitute for the mother’s 
milk andshould beas much like itas possible, so it must 
be warm, not hot. Hot food_is a fruitful source of 
stomach-ache. About a quarter of a pint should be 
prepared at once, and thrown away if itis not all used. 
The best nursing-bottle is one with simply a rnbber 
nipple; no tube can possibly be kept perfectly clean. 


It must be held while the child is feeding. A 
baby is not hungry every time it cries. It may 
be cold, or havea pin sticking in it, or a band- 


age squeezing it, and to feed it except at the proper 
intervals isto overtax its digestive organs and pre- 
dispose itto dyspepsia. Until the four upper and 
lower teeth have been cut it requires nothing but milk: 
then a little well-baked bread may be given with it, 
and whenten months old a piece of thick, rare beef- 
steak, or roast beef, to suck, or mutton broth, or the 
yolk of a fresh, soft-boiled egg with bread. 

A new-born child has been accustomed to a temper- 
ature of ninety-nine degrees, and it naturally finds our 
mundane atmosphere rather a cold one. It must be 
warm)y dressed and its feet well protected with soft 
socks. When it sleeps it should be lightly but warmly 
covered. A down crib-quilt is invaluable. If it is never 
accustomed to rocking it will sleep ae well without it. 
Some stern disciplinarians advise putting it down 
wide awake and letting it cry itself to sleep, if it is not 
disposed to endure the operation kindly. A young 
baby should never be allowed to scream for any length 
of time if it can be prevented. If it is perfectly com- 
fortable it will sleep without difficulty. If itis not, 
the mother should try to discover the cause and re- 
move it. If her warm cheek is laid close to the little 
face and it is gently patted and soothed it will gener- 
ally succumb to the quieting influence. Walking about 
with it, dancing it up and down, or any violent motion, 
should be avoided; if she has the weakness to try this 


learn to like it, and play there happily with 


method she only prepares a vast amount of fatigue 
for herself without the slightest real benefit to the 
child. A very young baby sleeps so much, as a general 
rule, that it is a little difficult to keep to fixed hours in 
this particular. It should be undreased at the same 
time every evening, and as far as possible taught reg- 
ular habits. After the first month it should be put in 
its crib at a certain hour in the morning, afternoon and 
evening, and it will soon learn to go quietly to sleep. 
All theories must be modified in practice. A delicate 
child caunot be brought up exactly the same asa ro 
bust and healthy one. The mother must use her com. 
mon sense in these matters, insisting only that as soon 
as it is old enough to stay awake the greater part of 
the afternoon it should go to bed early in the evcning, 
and never be kept up at night. 

The child should be accustomed from 
fancy to plenty of fresh air. It should be bathed from 
head to foot every day in a warm room, th 


its earliest In- 
n dressed 
and taken into a cooler one. The temperature in a 
nursery should never exceed sixty eight deyrees, and 
there should be large windows to admit the sunlight 
freely. Even the c arpet must be sacrificed to the b aby, 
for sunshine is as necessary lt» it as toa suntlower. 
Whenever the weather is pleasant it must be sent into 
the open air. 
It is an almost irresistible temptation to a youny 
but 
she must sacrifice her own pieasure to its wood. Notl 


La he 


mother to hold her child constantly in her arn 


ing can be worse for its development. It 
often put on a thick blanket on the ! 
and stretch its limbs. If this is b 


wor to kick abou 
run early it will 
BOTLC 
simple toy for a long time together. It should not be 
forced to stand on its feet, or to walk, until it makes 
the effort itself. Nature will prompt it when the right 
moment comes. 

When the baby is really sick the doc! 
sent for and his directions strictly followed. If it is 
slightly unwell, attention to the quantity and 
of the diet, warmth, pure sir, and rest will wenerally 
cure it. In summer a change of air is the 
Cold water should be civenif it iscesired, and the less 
medicine the better. 
thrive, and all the mother's ef! 
to keeping it in the best condition to do s 


MODERN BEDOULINS. 
By Imnene Grov! 


iM your homes better, and happier, and freer 


than they are,” says Frances Power .Cobbe, 


Nature means it to lve and 
ris shou il be directed 


the eminent English writer, ‘‘but do noteven speak of 
the alternative of forsaking them, and turning ourselves 
into Bedouins of the lodging-house.” 

If she could see and warn against this danger in 
Eogland, whose sunny slopes are dotted with the 
countless homes of a happy ani 
where the gray old walls: 
and substantial, overshadow the 
heavy and venerable with the dignity of 
yesterdays, how much greater is the danger, 
needed the warning, in this new country, 
houses can scarcely be made fast enough for the i! 
coming population, and where everything ts 
so rapidly. 

Speaking of this ‘‘disfranchisement of the 
she takes a look across the Channel, and a wider on: 
over the great sea, and  practica 
homelessness of American boardiny-houses or ¢ 
nental pensions.” Out of the depths of a long experi. 
ence of boarding-house life, into which stein necessity, 
not choice, has forced me, let me utter my earnest pro 
test against it. I more carnest!y appea! for the home 
life, which seems to be fallinys into disrepute. 

**] could a tale unfold,” if details were desirabie or 
necessary, which should b: made ghastly with the 
skeletons which 
you stumble against in unused closets and 
ways. A tale full of the hackneyed and disagreeable 
incidents of boarding-house life, which, though often 
trifling, yet wear away the true comfort of existence 
like water dropping on a stone. 

A tale full of deep glimpses into human nature r 
vealed in the surest way, by daily contact, by living 
together, eating, sleeping, under oneroof. lKevealings 
not often complimentary to poor faulty human lives. 
Forthe true, harmonious household can never be bond- 
ed together by money or commerce, but only by (vve. 

But oh, my sisters and brothers, where in this 
nomadic life is the gathering about the hearthstone ? 
Where isthe family altar? Where is the generous 
hospitality which so often has entertained angels un- 
awares? The guest-chamber kept warm and bright by 
heart and hand to welcome those we love under our 
own roof tree? Where is the family meal, hallowed by 
the blessing from paternal lips and made pleasant by 
the interthange of loving words or the innocent prattle 
of the children of our love? LBut, indeed, if we can 
live without a home, when death overshadows us 
where is there room, in busy, crowded boarding-house 


industrious people, 


f ancestral mansions, solid 


Smiling Ape. 
their 
and more 


where thy 
changing 
heme.” 


alludes also to the 


nt 


haunt every household, and which 
lone ly hal! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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| | 
| | 
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| | 
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life, to shelter even for a day or two the cold form 
or hide in grateful seclusion the grief-stricken hearts 
from the cold gaze of strangers ? 

Nay! it was not the utterance or longing of one 
heart only, but the yearning and aspiration of the 
whole great human heart which spoke forth in that 
seweet old refrain, 


A WORD FOR THE CHILDREN. 


HAVE read with deep interest the articles in The 
Christian Un! n regard to the relation of 
mothers to their children, and of children to their 
parents But it seems to me that one important point 


has been omitted Why should children be under 
such deep oblivation to feel gratitude to parents? As 
a child at home | often pondered this question ; as a- 
mother it is ati!l less comprehensidie to me, 

Iam one of a once large family ; our mother was not 
fond of children, and, though she always meant to be 


kind and to do her dut us, she very frequently as 


ured us that ste never wished f 


vlad if 


children, and that 


she should have beet the Lord had not sent ber 
any. Gur fathet ved childre and hada sympathy 
with their natures that brought much joy into our 
nome. But as the eighth, ninth, tenth child came, 
even his we'come was a ijittic co lead Neverthelcss 


had nothing to complain 


ills 


our home was happy, at 


ess, BOMe cidents, 


of. There were many cas 
many r nerpicxilies \ to he met con 
quered ir endured But we were good children. 
pie sain. the ni awide expenence with other 
fal inmy inter life confirms the statement. But 
care sbor, anxiety, were unavoidable | o the part of 
ur parent tas nain and the bewilderment of un 
dieciplined yout! is inevitably ours. But we had 
ced to be |} It was from no desire to have 
ws that mother 1 borne Why should we, as 
chilcre feel sin ebt of igation to those who 
had brouch'’ us into ex ce ? 

Late fe marris God sent to us a child 
Of all the many ye he hus scattered through my life 
this 18 the cies t richest, most sacred That | longed 
for her wit yearnn that I felt the holy trust 
of A Dey Amoast » vwreal he 
mine, is an experience I only share With many other 
nfothers Phere vere anxious days and sleepless 

hts «iu rf her baby! Childhood brings its 
that are ess taxing nerve and WIs- 
dom. As sbe grov new responsibilities wil! 
arise. Butlca ‘5 emn truth that my littl 
dau ‘ me, ii, Mil | have ever borne 
OFT f r tit 

In anxious days her sweetness has brightened every 
thing rrow her sympathy- has brought balm; in 
iiiness her tender vingncess has been the best medi 
‘ “ vy ¢ fs have bung over our house- 

er | er 1 ry-heartedness, have 
& | Cotte have her father 
res it trust lic who gave us this 
hy ¢ her fre Ve us & wi eect.” 
Does she wh ur cu f blessing to the 
brim owe us gratitind What can we ever do for her 
to equa 4 it ea for us 

Phis is what we try todo: We let her feel our in 
terest | or pays, well as her troubles 
We teach hertof that everything that concerns her 
coucer! is: % thers can be no friends truer than 
we if} cy Wi her the lesson 
of aelf-conti ve make her feel herself always wel- 
come t irarms &nd to vur confidence. She shares 
our PerpicXities Wwe ad ners, We teach her 
that all wrong-doing will be followed by suffering, 


which upishment forstn. She 


never feels 


ra never afraid »con! s her naughliness 

that her affairs are trivial in our sight. Thus the 
seeds of perfect confidence are sowed from babyhood 
sca Wine muaturer arise Our daughter 
willl turn from ler father and mother toseek the coun- 
cil of others. Our lives are centered in this child. We 
BACTINC( Can acrihese many things we 
could we \ her But God knows it 
is not she wl wes vrs ide to us, who have brought 
berint« wher ul ‘ rrow are inevitable. 
It is we who owe to her all the help we can give to fit 
her for this r linmortaily Which Wwe 
trust will abundantly atone for the diselipline she must 


meet bere. A Ila ry MoTHER. 


CLUBS FOR BOYS. 
EriroT MoCorR 
WAS much interested in 


Christian onion, of the unsuc- 


ccount, given a few 


the 
weeks since 


cessful attempt made by one of your correspondents 
ys’ 
1 bad done something 


under more favorable conditions aud with more satis- 


to Organize hy ily. [t was intere sling because 


myself in the same line, though 


factory results, and because I fancied I could detect in 
your correspondent’s own statements the cause of her 
ill-success. 
her effort had been 
ness, that it seems ungracious to write anything by 


Her experience was 80 frankly stated, and 
made with such evident earnest- 
and yetif [ can say anythiog that 
defective or 


way of criticism 


will show her wherein her methods are 


inade: uale, AML Sure she will overlook the seeming 
i 


ungraciousness for the sake of the work we are both 
trying, in different departments, to accomp'ish 
Her trouble seems to be, chiefly, that the boys are 


disorderly though under the circumsetans 


otherwise. They ‘*! 


sce how hey could be 
left.” she writes, *‘to work or entertain themseives 
most of the time, as I can be with the nly Cer 
tain eveninzs, and can find vo one else willing or abi 
to take my place.” 

If this be the case it is not surprising that they give 


trouble | nv ct) intit¢’s your ¢ 


can hardly expect anything but disorder 


If she cannot be with them herself, or tind § 


to take her place, the experiment lacks the primary 
conditions of success. Iioys cannot be depended on 
for self-government any more inaciub than at home 
or in schoo! What Plato said of the Grecian ul two 
thousand years ago is not ‘less applicabl lay to 
the boy of New York or Philadelphia Gf all ani 
mals,” the philosupher declares, “‘the boy 18 the most 
unmanageable, inasmuch as he has the fountain of 
reason in him not yet regulated. Ile is the most in 
sidious, sharp-witted, and ubordinat f animais. 
Wherefore he must be bound with many bridies.” 
Now if your correspondent, or anyone elise who is 


interested in the formation of boya’ clubs, expects t 
realize any degree of success, she must firs! Ful. fo 
low Plato’s suggestion, a: piace someone In 
who is able to maintain discip'ineand order, and guide 


the bovs intelliventiyv in the maratus that 


may be provided for their instruction or entertainment. 
It is useless to fit up a room with games, newspapers, 
scrap-books, and jig-saws, unless th are instruct 
ed in the emp! wment of these things Tne average 
hoy cannot be expected to take to them naturally iT 
if he does take to them the y Will lim! tly hold his atten 


tion for any considersahie eth «of tiem restless 
mind demands novelty, and iid b the part of 
whoever directs the enterp e |t lan. and invent, 
and ci nes for attentio 
awakening the interest of those wh tis designed 
Lo serve Nothing bul the constant exercise 

ventive facultics and « stunt new ent 


will establish work of this kind upon a permanent and 


profitable footing. It has to compete with # thousand 
allurements outside, and while «a boy may come onc 
or twice out of curiosity, he will not come the third 
time unless the attractions are superior to those he 
finds elsewhere. 

In the matter of discipline lam quite sure that it wil 
not do to put one of the boys in charge. Not one boy 
utof a hundred commanis the respect and confidenc 
of nis COMPpaAnions in Such & to give Lim ul 
disputed authority among them. Where a boy indeed 
attempts to exercise the others usually 
resent it rif estah asi) nacy i pretty 
sure to be by means of force such other methods as 
make him feared anc h an respect land 
admired. Boys themselves w vimit that the brief ex- 
pate nee of their tase hall boating. and social «lus 


to the lack of any paramount authority. 


di zen by ye, f which | have some know edge, 


the Presi lent 18 more tbat twice as old as tle oldest 
boy, and he rarely has to complain of any lack of in 
terest or good orcer An account of this club, whic! 
youre Trespon le nt may tind Bib Ve, appears In the 
current number of Harper's ‘‘ Young People.” (March 
20 [It is written by the Secretary, and has the valu: 
of being presented, not from the aduit standpoint, but 
from that of the b ys Lonemselves, 

His closing recommendation emphasizes what I have 
alieady said about an authoritative bes sure,” 
he urges his boy reader inci get some der 
than yourself to help you with the organization, or 


elee. | am afraid, it w Vilaly which 
Newspaper Ciub’ seems to posse 

Now all this, | am aware, i« viequate to solve th 
real difficulties whi if corre lent has ens 
tered But then no advice, or suggestion, or recital of | 
experience can solve them ve ry ooe whe bas any 
thing to do with this kind of work must settle it in 
his or her own way. COniv it must be remembere:| 
that the task is a formidable one—more formidable 
than most people apprehend It demands genuine 
sympathy with boys, tact in managing them so tuat 
the ‘‘bridies shal! t he too obvious, and endless 
fertility of resources One must never allow his ex 


pedients to run dry; and just.as the experienced pub 
lic speaker always keeps a telling story in reserve, to 
be discharged if necessary at a critical moment, so th 


organizer of such a club must hold in readiness one or 
more schemes which when projected will be certain to 


arouse the attention and engage t! interest of his 


boy 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thta department will be fo receive queattona, 


grations, and expertencea for (Ate column 

There is a great deal ea'd about avoidin, sughta, and 
laborious efforts are mu “ 
publ alla, etc., ** without! suvhts ‘ 
one, mong many det 
current of air.” Ws er limite r tofair passing 
tbrough sn inclosed plac ney,” 

Now hubit enters more into our life t af 

nevita voids ira 

or ats as " " 4 

r t of air ‘ 

Pia 1, & rh 

in siraid i re remedy f « ‘ aa 
as I have snow » ‘ wily 
Sltupie.i my «ay | sve t 1 tw r 

if? trea r srter 
aw allow vu 

ba asker shave " and r knew 
giow is produced - t A “Vs 

over the neral cir 
it » nar ana e us @ ro 
duce Ingat uw 188 rre } & 

often soid for it ol r 

} r art week's number, on Anitting, in- 
if 

If those who 

if beau A 

mit imitations it Ww 
devot aa tine ying. and trod 
pure alr of heave CONSTANT 


Onur Boung Folks. 


AN OPEN 
Muy 


LETTER 


OA FARMERS BOY 


isk me f uly your future 
Stewa r \a 
mon pert aS } “ 
be better for yt become a 
Loan a f ne 
“rit v j 
tomo 
timate of their Wrenowe;rs & i ¢ w 


Wish to learn Dusiuess [ Which they 
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which will cive them fair wages, a reasonable amount 


of letsure, and a respectable position in life. 


Now, it isa curious fact that workers in almost every | 
discouraged and 


branch of industry take a gloomy view of their own 
st everybody else is better off than 
try to discourage others 
The farmer and mechanic 
business is 


then! alin 


they sre, and generally 
from entering their vocation. 
out equally ready to say, 
If | were & young man I should 
learn something clse.”” Sometimes they do this from 
the selfish keep down the supply of workers 

demand for them 


are a! 


ing t ti 


desire 


in their own line, in order that the 
may be creater: 
: s by the standard of their most suc- 


other 
cessful men 

But the fact remains, in spite of this almost uni- 
of their own pursuits among 
workingmen, that some occupations are more, some 
, desirable than others; and I shall try to give you 
afew reasons for thinking that a farmer’s boy, unless 
he has a very decided bent for mechanical pursuits, 
such as will quickly take him into that ‘‘ upper story” 
where there is always plenty of room and recompense, 
had better ‘‘ stick to the farm.” 

First, the farmer has the priceless boon of independ- 
Hle comes and goes 
not when man pleases. 
but himself. He is cap- 
tain on his own ship. No matter if he only has a 
potato patch from which to get his living, he is master 
of that potato patch; his rule there is none to dispute 
in his workshop. His prosperity depends upon his 

wn thrift and enterprise, not upon the prosperity and 
liberality of employer. He asks no man what he 

w he shall do it, except as a matter of 
advice. He **cares no more for Lord James Douglas 
than Lord James Douglas cares for him.” He 
mat in hisown domain. The 
man who owns and cultivates his little piece of ground 


versal CGisparagement 


ies 


eace. He is his own employer. 
another 


CARES, 


when he {| 


lie is responsible to no one 


shal) ao or 


among men, a sovereign 
can snap his fingers at Mr. Lofty, and sit on his fence 
with bis hands in bis pockets when the Great Mogul 
goes by; for he is getting his living at first hand, and 
need ask no favors 
on the other hand, is little more than a hired serf while 
he remains & mecbanic; he surrenders his individual 
liberty to his employer for his wages, and works 
through anotber man’s brains; he is an automaton 
manipulated by the golden wires of capital. He learns 
LO gauge his work by what is required of him, not by 
the standard of and conscientious service. 
Unless he isan exceptional case, his self-respect is 
} 


f any one. The average mechanic. 


Intelligent 


undermined 


il 


y the temptation to ‘‘loaf” while the 
| snd to work industriously 
Ile becomes a school-boy instead of a 
irtiveiy and fearfully at his em- 


undaer his eve. 
Matis fearnus to | k fi 


ployer, and bridies his manheod through the necessity 


of pleasing him or losing his work. The mechanic is 
as rdinate in his department; the farmer is chief 
officer in his; and it is better to be captain of a canal- 


boa’, and preserve yourindependence, than to be second 
mate on the Great Eastern and have no mind of your 
OWN. 

secondly, the farmer bas health; or the means of 
cetting it free of costif he does not possess it. His 
business assures him, in larger measure than almost 
nature’s grand conservers of health—air and 
ese are better tonics than any which go 
City patients get them after 
for a doctor’s prescription, but to the farmer 
‘as free as air.” Better than any one else 
the farmercan combine business and the hbygienist’s 


inv other 
r 
oxercis | 


into ne le’s stomache. 


iif 


uke the open air—the more you take the better; 


nature's lawe to the Very letter: 
joctors goto the Bay of Biscay, 
e the gin, the Drandy, and the whils 
cercise, keep your epirite chee rful, 
iread of eickners ever make you fearful: 
: simplest food, drink the pure cold water, 
"7 you w weil—or at least you ought te. 

Phe farmer is free from many of the temptations 
which beset workingmen whose occupations bring 
many me sssociation. The seductions of 
the dram-shop aad of fast society do not appeal to him 
as they : the townsman. He can choose his asso- 


having them forced upon him. He is 


ciates instead of 


not compelled to listen to the idle story or the profit- 
less g SSip il he does not choose to hearit. Statistics 
show that farmers live longer than men in any other 
pursuit—except Washington’s body-servants. The 


ok forward to an earthly existence longer 
blacksmith, the car. 


farmer can | 
by several years than that of the 
penter, the machinist, the mason, the printer, or any 


other artisan, and as long as that of the average pro- 


fessional man 

Third, the farmer has the means of obtaining men- 
tal culture the will. The dissatisfaction with 
which many farmers and farmers’ boys look upon their 
lot in life comes from their having too much bard 
work anc too little spare time. They have not yet 
learned to adapt themselves to the modern te@-bour 


if he has 


ia 


‘Jaw of labor. 


sometimes from the habit of judging | 


_that determines the result, it is the intelligence. 


They toil fourteen or sixteen hours a 
day, and come home from their work utterly exhausted 
and fit for nothing but supper and bed. They feel 
disheartened at such a prospect 
Overwork is the thief that steals the 
farmer’s happiness. But it ought not to be so. A 
farm can be made to pay on the ten-hour plan. I have 
in mind a farmer who makes his farm pay a good div- 
idend, takes an active interest in the world’s work, 


through life. 


has a fair library, keeps abreast of the thought of the | 
| called out, in a tone of deep altfecti 


age, spends his evenings in reading and writing, is 
teaching his sons the value of study and work com- 
bined, and does all this on ten hours daily work. It 
the amount of labor that we put intoa thing 
The 
King of Spain, you have no doubt read, spent a day 
in trying to stand an cvs on end; 
for him in a second. Anu tour spent in thinking outa 
1eW Way will often accomplish more than fifteen spent 
in working inthe old way. Farming requires enter- 
prise and thought quite as much ag any other business ; 
and fresh plans cannot come from a weary brain. 
Ten hours spent in work and two hours spent in 
study, with a mind quickened by moderate physical 
of exbuusted by over-exertion, will 
achieve vastly more than twe've hours of unceasing 
manual labor. Make mistake. When a farm is 
maneged in this way the farmer can devote his even 

ings to study and to rational enjoyment far more 
effectively than the mechanic, for he is isolated from 
the distractions which usually surround the latter 
Much of the farmer’s work, too, does not requ re the 
constantstraining of the attention which many mechan- 
ical pursutts demand, and he has opportunity for re- 
Uection while promoting his businéss interests. 

So, my boy, if you wish to be manly, self-reliant, and 
independent; if you wish to be your own employer and 
if you wish to make a fair living in- 
dependently of another’s caprice: if you wish to lay a 
solid foundation of health on which to build your 
career; if you id the temptations into 
which so many artisans sink year after year; if you 
wish to elevate your mind, broaden your sympathies, 
and deepen your understanding by study, retlection, 
and association with those who will beip, not hinder, 
you in these things; in a word, if you wish to be 


Healthy, wealthy, and wise, 


IS 


exercise instead 


Lit? 


your own raaster ; 


W ish to av 


my advice to you is, stick to the farm. 
Yours truly, H. Hl. M. 


SPIDERS, AND OTHER KNOWING 
CREATURES. 
sy Oxive THorne 
W~ have read stories of spiders tamed by prison 
ers, and here is one from ** Animal Intelli- 
gence”' which shows that, besides being capable of 
tameness, they have sense enough to resent being 
teased: ‘‘I noticed one day in a half-dark corner a 


| tolerably respectable spider’s web, in which a well-fed 


spider had made its home, and sat at the nest-opening 
early and late watching for some flyiug or creeping 
food. It soon became a regular duty with me to carry 
it flies several times a day, which I laid down before 
its door with a pair of pincers. After a while the spi- 
der came each time and took the flies out of the pin 
This game was carried on for some weeks, as it 
But one day when the spider 


cers. 
seemed to me curious. 
seemed very ravenous, and regularly flew at each fly 
offered to it, I began teasing it. As s00n as it had got 
hold of the fly 1 pulled it back agaio with the pincers. 
It took this exceedingly ill. The first time, as 1 finally 
left the tly with it, it managed to forgive me; but 
when I later took a tly right away, our friendship was 
destroyed forever. On the following day it treated 
my Oifered fies with contempt, and would not move, 
and on the third day it had disappeared.” 

You have ail heard of the ants of South America— 
the Ecitons—which go about in great crowds and kill 
every live creature they overtake. Thereis an account 
given by Mr. Beit, showing that not all the wisdom of 
the country belongs tothe ants. ‘Many of the spiders 
would escape by hanging suspended by athread of 
silk from the branches, safe from the foes that swarmed 
both above and below. I noticed that spiders gener- 
ally were most intelligent in escaping, and did not, 
like the cockroaches and other insects, take shelter in 
the first hiding-place they found. I often seen 
large spiders making off many vards in advance, and 


have 


apparently determined to put & good distance between | 


themselves and the foe. | saw one of the false 
spiders, or ‘harvest men,’ standing in the midst of 
an army of ants, and with the greatest coolness lifting, 
one after another, its long legs, which supported its 
body above their reach. Sometimes as many as five 


once 


| out of its eight legs would be lifted at once, and when- 


ever an ant approached one of those on which it stood, 
there was always aclear space within reach to put 


i D. Appleton & Co, 


Columbus did it | 


down another, so as to be able to hold up the threat- 
ened one out of danger.” 

One who has studied the ways of that wise bird, the 
gray parrot, is ready to believe st any story about 
it. There is oné in which pussy, thouyh very know- 
ing herself, found her match id cunning. ‘‘ One day 
I thin! 
Lhat 
ever, they seemed all right An h 
ter, Polly was standing on the edge of the tabl 


alm 


the cat and parrot had a quarre! the cat had 


upset Poliy’s food, or something of kind; how- 
again. ur or so af- 
she 
Puss, puss, 
come then, come then, pussy.’ Pussy went, and looked 
up innocently enough. Polly with her beak seized a 
basin of gnilk standing by, and 


all its contents over the cat: then 


tipped the basin and 


( huckis 


diabolic- 


ally. Of course broke the basie, and balf-drowned the 
cat.” 

In one case a parrot owed its life to puss ‘One 
evening there Was no one in the kilchen. Cook bad 


gone up-stairs and left a bow! of dough to rise by the 
fire. Shortly after the cat rushed up after her, mewing 
and making what signs she cou): 


then she jumped up and seized her apron, and tried to 


t for her to vo down : 


drag herdown. As sbe was in such a state of excite 


ment, cook went and found Polly shrickiog, calling 
out, flapping her wings, and struggling violently, ‘up 
to her knees, 
doubt if she had not 
sunk in the morass and been smothered.’ 

Cage-birds know wel! enough w to: 
that 


writing about a jackdaw which lived in 


in dough, and stuck quite fast. 


been rescued Bue W 


and it seems some wild ones d uso Ala 
nel says, 
‘*] generally made a practice of fi 


which stands under the trees every mo: 


ling a large basin 


ning for Jack's 


bath. A few days ago | foryvot this duty, and was re- 
minded of the fact in a very sinvular manner. When 
Il‘ opened my dressing-room shutters about cleven 
o'clock, I found my little friend waiting just outside 


them, as though he knew that he should s 
did, he }) 


me there 


imseif immediately in 


out 


and when he ace | } 


front of me, and then shook himself and spread 


bis wings just as he always does in his I 
tion Was 80 sugestive, and so unmistakale, that lspoke 
just as I would have done to a child Ob, yes, Jack, 
of couree you shal) have some water.’ 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN, ACTS. VIIIL., 26-40 
By Hentingron 

QHILIP was one of Gord's messenger: Ile did not 
| choose his own way,-or his own work, but he 
went where God sent him, and ¢ ust as he was 
directed. God set him to care forthe | rin Jeru- 
salem, and then he sent him to preach in Samaria, and 
then he called him away from Samaria, where creat 
crowas of people came to listen to him, d sent him 
away on & desert road to teach one man who wanted 
to know about Christ. This one man was an E'hio- 
pian. We do not know his name, but was an 


officer in the queen’s palace, and 


treasure, 80 he was probably rich and werful. We 
know he wasavood man, for he had been upto Jerusalem 
to worship (sod, anc t back a the 
desert road he sat readiug i i chariot from the 
Word of God. Perhaps he had heard at Jerusalem 
of some ofthe things that hat happened, and when 
he read about this One who was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and wounded for our inijuities, be may 
have wondered ifthis not after a been 
the crucified One in whose name many miracles 
were wrought. He could Lot have exnected to meeta 
teacher on that lonesome road, but God always has 
some way to help these who have teachable hearts, 
and so he had sent Philip by that very road. Per 
haps Philip was wondering as he went why God had 


scnt him there, but as soon as the chariot came by 
with the man reading, the Spirit of Wisdom said to 
Philip, “Go near, and join thyself to this chariot.” 
He obeyed at once—the story savs he ra ind’ as he 
came near he heard what the man w reading, for tn 
Eastern countries people always read aloud. The 
officer, who was called a cunuch, did not notice Philip 
until be asked him if he understood what he was 
reading. The eunuch was not jew, but a heathen 
who had learned to serve and obey the true God, and 
perhaps he had only just got this copy of God’s word. 
At lecst he did not pretend to understand what it 
meant, but he was very anxious fora guide, because 
his heart was 80 sincere that he wante! to cd ist as 
God commanded. So he asked Potlip to come up 


into the chariot and explain it to him Poilip came 


up, and they read the Word of God 1 yethe! and 
he preached to him about Jesus, and showed him how 
the prophets had told his story so inany years before 
he was crucified. The need to repent 
and be converted, for he done that already; he 
only needed to understand and believe, he was 
ready to do that at once. Then, of course, he wanted 
to obey Christ’s command and be baptised, and so 


eunuch did 
had 
anda 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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when they came to a beautiful fountaia by the side of 


the lonely road he commanded the driver to stop, and | 


he aud Philip went down into the water, and the 
eunuch was baptized. 
God had 
Spirit caught bim away to a distant city where he w: 4 
The eunuch was left alon 
t, but be did not miss Philip. His 
ve and light and that he 
It would not be strange if 


sent Philip, and as soon as it was done the 
to preach Jesus to others. 
again in his 
heart was co full of peace 
went on his way rejor 
he thought God had sent an angel to teach him; and it 


in’. 


really was Govd’s message that Philip brought, as much 
message was to the 
There 
history of the early church more 
the pict- 


loving heart, 


as ifit had been sent just as the 


shepherds, by a multitude of the heavenly host 


is nothing in the 
beautiful than this little simple story. It is 
devout, teachable, obedient, 


ure of 


lookiug 
Shou'd not you iike to 


lwht. and receiving it with gladunesa. 


know what the eunuch did 
I am sure he 


too 


would be God's messenger, and tell others about Jesus, 


when he got home to his own country? 


could not keep the ocd news himself, hut he 


and eo there wi uld 
Ethiopia. 
as ready to carry God's 


be one witness away down in 


What a happy world it would be if we 


were al! messages as Philip 
was, and asready to listen and obey as was the eunuch. 

H{as 
Then 


Ilas he not sent some message to 


Every one of us would go on his way rejoicing. 
not G 
run and deliver 


d sent some message by you to-day? 


you ? isten, and receive it with gladness. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


\ LITTLE while 
L 


Wwe ij 
was a Judge, 


DESK. 


ago & man died who was very 
the region where he lived. He 
which shows that he had been considered 
& wise and an honest man. After he died it was found 
that he had very the 
many men and women had put.into his care; and peo- 
ple who thought they were rich now find gthey have 
very little, if any, money left. Very bard things are 

W hat lor 
now ca!l cheating and stealiog. I 


KNOWN 


much misused money which 


saidd about this man to be *‘amartness 


While he lived’ men 


want my boys to grow up to be honest and true to the 


Begin now, then, to be honestin marb'es 


rather than do the least thing that is 


last penny 
LO give up & game 
not fair. If you make a trade, if it is only a slate pen- 


A boy th 
needs to look 


cil, give as much as you receive. at is alWays 
out 
ir himeelf the worst bargain that can be made 
throws himself, all his honor and bis truth, “to 


making ‘‘good bargains” lest he 


makes f 


(JRAPEVILLE, Fe! 3, 


Dear Aunt Patience 

are 1: y rihday was a few days ago 
and | ver knife, fork, and epoor My nn 
Moe - ‘ a for poor ci Ire 
ipa and grandmamms; my pape ie dead, | have tw: 

- sorry for the cre aL DAVE 
acing, ariinm ng, geog 
ra} “a ia y fire tter. | 
r ving niece, Mina A, | 


was very ingeniously fastened in the 


letter. As firet I did not see it, for my eyes are not so 
I thought you had for- 
sible has very comforting 


I trust you know them. 


sharp as they once were, and 
to put it tn Phe 


gotten t 
A rife f iT fatherle aS ¢ hildre i 


EXINGTON, Ky., March 13, 1853 
Dear Aunt Patience 

Mamr sakes The Christian Ur "and I read the letters every 
week. and! ‘ike it moch and I want to become one of your nieces, 
too, I will wend ten cents in stamp<«to send the children Weet. 
do not go *choo. now, because | am not very etrong 1 wae ir 
New York last er, and had avery pieasant visit: while wae 
ere | a) ed and | have been making ber some 
ma! them itand sewed them on the 
machine am years old December. I have had the 
mp* ever since last Thareday mamma's birthday: war the 
fire Va vas thirliy-two yeare old If you think 
n re Mamma, Frank, Pani, and myself, 
ex ry lay A Stay t Monday morning 
and ia y and w of her oe Vy 

tired and | at ciom From your niece, Many LE W. 
Itisan excellent plan for you to learn to make 


your doll’s ce! and very soon you can begin to 


sew other things 
March 1 1893 
lear Aunt Patience: 


| ca to write very we yet, bat lw lo the beet I car I would 
ke to have brow and three sistere, | 
and one ma anid 7 S Evans , near Chi- | 
ago. J have gota wand ca ch l am eight | 
years ne e f November hope you | 
are we Tne weather ts ry cold and stormy here new. and we 
have add mora Bik > e last November My papa had ice cr 

tof epday 24 inche*® toicg. We havea arve bay-window fni! of 
piante, al teome of them are in biossom We have a canary bird 
and it Finge very nice 


My papa has taken The Chriaetian Union 


for good many yeare, and | t very moch 
our loving niece, Minnie M. 


LO read Lhe lettera it 

Quite a eontrast indeed there is between blooming 
plants inside and ice two feet thick outside. Do you 
realize how different it was when there were no glass 
windows, no such geod stoves and lights as we have 


That wasthe errand for which | 


now? Suppose you were to be put back into those 
years, what would you do? Ke very thankful that 
you have these comforts. Is there a sister Augusta 8 
who wants a red mark under her name? If there is, | * 
give her my love. 4 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
4 
name s Neleon, and he does romp and run with us 
| 
as Eartr offaring | e poor 
pion our “aN 
This is a very nicely printed letter, L ai 
thought to make ao Raster offerin, () 
is vetting better, ard is beg 
boys again. 
D dunt Patience 
received y ful Che 
called from my 
a 
‘ ra 4 
am taking op too m 
I've noticed that boys w! ¥ 
Are the st ci y 
adventure and travel as Mr. Du Cha ‘ ery ‘ 
teresting, and if they s; wiy 


not tempt you to seek wna ele 


Will not be likely to liarm y 
ear Aunt 
buy an organ for our echo 
lam 
j 
sent y Wi cm iti jst Ae 


When 1 have ly r thirty ietters Gay ‘iS i some 
times do, l cannot answer eu 


‘ Via 
bear Aunt Patience | 
Mamma «he w f 
Celis tua es 
ar ary) ry f 
Mamma | | 
* fre ‘ 
2 
for man 
It is quite a sign of wth w & 
enough to stay without «a t afte 
hed She bas tearned that wit L = 
light—there 1s lessdanger of ’ this 
for her eyes to let ther ha k shade whi 
God made to rest them If yous ' 
dark think up etters 
Dear Aunt 
Picase excuse me for! 4! Dy 
FOL cl, Wwe 4 
COT) pan nim 
| wae ve 4 
flowers or cards 
ne iaryé lia\es f 
af 
viv AWAY \ 4 
My 
yave one Ve “ 
= 
[am glad you mack 
dolls. There is no pleasure you have w 1 “ 
not enjoy more if you are abic to ha “ 
happy. Work well in your music | i! ana thal 
brother of yours as as Cal ‘thing is 
pleasante rto me than mrothner a i 
together by similar tast You see I didn ita 
your letter. 
Ire ouFly ack 
Fred A. ¢ sc 
A e Wile 
M. Aur 
Her 
Laie 
Helen, 
Total, 
P 
Affectionately, AunT Patience 
’ 


| | 
4 
> 
| 
PUZZLES 
= 
° 
- 
re received f ink M 
es 4 
pe 


= 
>, 
«he? 
at 
a ~ 
| 


4 
4 
a%y 
‘ 
Cam; 
4 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


‘Wait for the plot to develop,” is the Post’s”’ neat 


reply to the question, “Is Butler all right for Massa 
chuesetts Clearly the politicians are busy laying 
plots for the evsuing gubernatorial canvass. As In 
Hamilet’s soliloquy, ‘* the play’s the thing,” so in the 
wufolding of political plots the theatricals on Beacon 
ii ia conspicuous place. We have a unique 
Governor. He is adecided genius. We will match 
with any other Governor on the planet. Recently he 
has employed brilliant talents in writing messages, 
proclamations, and vetoes; and it must be confessed 


ble hits. But they xre 


that he has made some pa! 


y thesoliloquies. The whole play wil! be the thing. 
When he has overhauled the manegement of the State 
charities and put the ideal reform upon the stage, the 
play of } tics in the old Bay State will doubtless be 
Been I something very subtle and refined. Jt will 
prescri i imum of conscience to be put into 
the ctive drama and reveal the seeret of reforming 
eformati The activities of both parties in- 
dicate CANVASS. The 
CIADS gy to succeed, and the Re; ubli- 
CALS Lo the Ii). whil it does not ye! 
spear that the sitter have learned ail the lessons their 
defeat s! | tench them. After the preliminary 
plotting by the politicians the people propose to take 
phand. At present the outiook is not bright for the 
bero of Fort Fishet However, we must wait for the 
vi 

The article in the ‘‘Congregationalist’” on ‘* The 
Hleresy—Ilunt in Portland” discloses a sensitiveness on 
bat scene. It does not dis- 

imi t int, but proves by letters that there was no 

. f ti sicers of the Board” with the 
SNCHARET went ont hunt There was no occa- 
versy t! vist” claimed the missionary 
cretarie ts snd the ‘sensitive ctticers of 
the Boa r appr Ved r *judved it iM cr 

ntiy t he wrong than to clear themselves by a 
: It was the sof the Portland meeting 
LOal vay It beya al ul meeting in Boston 
when t Wi ect storcame it With the now 
fu us phrase. on which changes were rungin Port- 
ind, *‘cut the nerve of missions,” and apparently had 
It ecret that the Secreta- 

nerecati tho Were pr nounced 18 
their position to the w movement.”. It was 

tural that their animus should 
manifest iteelf be Portland meetings without pre- 

concerted act ibutit was one those unhappy 
affairs which w not occur again, and which the men 
fthe * new movement,” however they deprecate the 
folly sve the yvrace to attribute to indiscretion, and 
th e, which impels them to renewed efforts for 
the success of the Board, kuows no abatement. The 
caise of sions does not depend on a dogma. 

impelled by the brutal murder of Mrs, Carlton, whose 
husband keeps u sa n Cambridge Street, I mad 
the circu West a iN rin ends of the ely 
the ev Gy i Friday. I went especially to note 
the relat f sal and church in thes 
Gistrh Catholic churches found crowded, 
emostofthe Protestant churches have retreated 
' Lhe Ca.ilies A line drawn from east t west 
past M t Vernon and Park Street Churches leaves 
nota revational church on the North Twelve 
Conrcrecational churches have become extinct within 


limits during the past forty years. One of these 


, of which Lyman Beecher was 


Lue 


was the Bowdoin Stree 


pastor, and the Salem Street, to which Edward Beecher 
mintist , Wasanother. With a large Protestant pop- 
ulation | remaining, the impression is irresistible 
that the retreat steadily towards the shifling court 
of the ¢ snotcreditable to the denomination. 
Lt ticcabie that where the churches have gone out 
ns and Lne.s baVve come 1 They are on 
the right hand and on the left, and of all grades: the 
cort ts enticing music and . 
their-concomitants, low dram 
cir upanying vices, and dime shows. 
ee ad int xicated pers 
But thé relative present and prospective influence of 
the sa Ir isappailing. Nothing 
but wid ! IS Ines crities, and dishonest 
1dges, can come f: tie ‘spawning loins” of peopi 
inspired "y thet institutions, of which the 
family Init, are belog soned and emasculated 
hy thre 1@ caucus, the town meet- 
ing, the ine ¢ re, and the legislature. 
l include all grades of sa! s, for, as Emerson finely 
SAV 84, felon is the logical extreme of the epicure 
and coxcomb Seifish luxury is the end of both, 


though in the one it is decorated with refinements, and 


other bruta!.”’ 


in the 


A gentieman who is active in church and reforma- 
tory work informs me that it is vastly more difficult to 


get young men into libraries reading-rooms, and 


» 


churches, than it was twenty-five years ago. They take 
quickly to amusements and saloons. They are super- 
ficial, sensational, without high moral purpose anid 
determination of will. A moral asphyxia has come 
1. The 


not 


abroa sources of society away from the cities 
There has been a degeneracy 
and country towns. This is evident from 
of divorce. Ia some way the famiy has 
As of corrup- 


obse if 


are what they were. 
in the hill 
the statistics 
been polluted. agencies in this work 
a keen 


house from N va Scot 


who has traveled fora iaATPre 
ia to Texas gives it as his opi 


ons and the commercial travelers stand at 
Refined sensuality is thus disseminated 
y ninated before they reach the city. 
Explore the causes as we may, the fact of the 
is a factor to be considered in 


10n that sal 
the head. 
une are contal 
moral 
decadence remalis, an: 


reforma movements, 
rk the 


uses, the 


educational anc ry 


Ce the aalo ms. two 


Al} 


ms 


To counter-w 


coffee-h have been 


establishe raged by a cor- 


poration of influential ventiemen, and the Hon. John 
D. Leng was the first president. Deacon E, Farns- 
worth now hi th On Friday evening I spent 
an hour in th Alliant Green Street, just iT 
from Bowdoin Syusre. | is s combination of a coffee 
house and place an It } well-appointed 


two. four, and six cents 


acup, has pla five iar: -tab! harber’s room, 
boot-black, sn iw except the restaurant, 
8 lobacco 1 cigs cotiomen’s cuffs anc 
collars I found «a large com y of young men 
most of whom wer ying | ards, and who « 

dently might have been In saloons had they not beer 
ittached to the Alhambra l observed that cs ns 


n the vicinity were not largely frequented. Financially 
i! enterprise 18 a & cess an experiment whic! 
secme tO work W It is one stepin the tine of soe 
and moral reform 

But reformatory work mu push back towards th 
sources of socicty, the family Divorce reform move 
ments Cannot se mpiish muct Our echurel ust 
back ward-creeping craba of theology will they win the 
victory. We need men of original percept and 
original action to combat ‘“‘ the demons apd dragons’ 
that beset our civilization at this time~—men Wir per 
their eyes wide, who ve in the moment and take a 
step forward.” If the cliurch shali master the $a 


she must repienish her power by new rallyings on tie 
eources OT inspirat! 

It is a striking fact that many of t pastors in New 
to cpanve piace | wl o wi f ty 
let ** wy ‘ ue hepecially should they 
not rush to Boston expecting to tind a ministerial bu 
reau fu f opportuniti New consecration to work | 
the inspiration and freshness that come from the 
sublime pupose of doing duty asa hero, may be the 
tonic that will bring new fruitag: t of the old 
fle 

It is evident that the agnosticism which is so loudly 
hem bes U CC ly by Lhe Ante 
Reformation dogma concerning the inspiration of the 
Bible. claiming that all the contents are the utterances 
of Jehovah, rather than y difficulties which a natura! 
reading | f the Bible pr cjluces, We ought to contend 
for the faith once celivered to the saints, but first we 


should know what that faith is. This involves a con- 

sideration of the contents of the book more than dig- 

ging into dogmatic lors (OBSERVER. 
CHURCH GLEANINGS, 

‘The Editors w b ad ‘o receive itema of news ome 
columns.] 

NEW ENGLAND, 

—Dr. Thayer, who eeversl months since r-signed his posi- 
tion at Andover Theological Seminary, in an article fur 
nished by request to the ** Christian Register,” on the New 
Departure, referred ntally to **a tine for using the 
Year OF the dé iON BS snnel tor giving cur 
revey to couservative views.” | thatthe tor of 
tos jul fie Yeur bo 
that time, and be responds Vr. 
ition to the Key isier’ shows that he did not 
his chair at Andover & aay t » Ban #0d that & man 
capable of 60 wr! y Ce een lor veurse iu the 
ehair of Moses Stuurt a fact poorly calculated to stimulate 
confidence in the doctrinal soundbess of that institution as 
administered Suco y us this at one of the moet 
eminent Biblical echolarse of New yiuld, aud an inustitu- 
tion under the acdministrati pjoy the conf 
dence of the « ire oorly sted to astimu 

ste confidence in the Christian soundness of the * Convrera 

onalist “ge now adimil! iste red AMericaps sare pre- 
eminently fair peopie, and it Is such unfairness @8 thie, far 
more than i6 peculiar theoloxev, which bas created so wide 
spread & dissatiefaction with the ** Copgregationaiist 


hroughout New 
—The 
Theology in Andover, preached for Dr 
bridge, March 
~The lectures of 
vard Divinity Schoo], on lnspiration, are eliciting & good deal 


Ei 


liarrie, Profs f 


r elect to the Ubair of 
Mcheuzie, in Cain- 
His sermons yvave general satisfaction 


Professor Ladd. of New Haven. in Har- 


(yer 


Vor. XXVIL, No. 18. 


| of attention. His book on the subject of inspiration will 
| not appear till next autumn 

—Mauy of the towns iu Massachusetts wl 
‘No thi 


voted in favor 


of license % year ago are votiny - 
—Dr. Mulford. autbor 
of God, 


tion which claims the 


yeur 


the 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Congregational 
Club was held at Memorial Hal!. lHlartford. Tueeduy. the 20th 
inst The Rev. Lyman Abbott addressed the Club on Paul 
ind his Theology.” ‘The address, without pot wus cleur, 
incisive, slimuiatinpg, and character at t delightful 
| spirit. Although the views of Dir. Abbott were thoroughly 
fresb, din some escnse vel, el ited [itth 
from the large sudience presen! A vote of thanks to Dr. 
| Abbott was unanimously pusecd ut a irned 
The South Church at Mas d athanke 
riving ervice | ti r detyt, ar d 
raising of the church debt has the work t three 
monthe 
Most of the ministers of t : yiield, Maus rict 
Lion, whi Wie I p Viethe 
dist cl r< ‘The re | t i! Hes repre- 
eented were 7 ry encouravi! i F. Wood 
| read & paper the etriking toy personulity of 
| Satan.” 
—AD neeliby ol of 
Boston wa just Monday e subj the 
pened Ur. W.E. M 
Channing Memo ch at Newport, R. I., has 
lute received the addi e-ented 
t} ate W (bat ¥indow 
wid 
sionary ocia@tlo New fo is.4. 
to u 
YIDDOLE TATES 
—FEuster morning was bricht wi and at 
mosphnere Becmed hile rit « Ul d tring 
ibe fragrance ol! y j wae 
Faster bud 
diff nts ed 
ce 1? r 
some mission ca In 
woied the church wi Sundae rionved Whe 
her (rie r ery the 
Line "tik of 
trumpets, a asutiful thering 
CODSISLIDY Of O& Ol Line 
POL e! r friendle pone git we Rot 
eontined to fruits or flowers: tx Sie. icies 
designed for the comfort and beaut ! I the room, 
| were among the offerit Mu suflierers in m body 
| will bay Cu O thank I Pr ‘ren 
| offerir ca oft of 
| Lhe sece Viet} ote ay? 
| at Association Ha Via 
roll to form new ler S.J 
(;srabam rhe cau e retueal of the 
Marviand ference to reappo » the pes 
torate of the bul 
—ihe Malausey wer sf mo { rch, 
Brookl , ast Suncay mo sermon, 
Mr. Beecher invited the ai t retary, @! 
two iftlerpreter lO Lhe pis ihe el 
spoke briefly ia his native language, which was interpreted 
| to the audience Hie enic am ex ‘ pleased cesar 
frienda, thus to meet with God's for sve 
come hereto ree the Tf yreat Asuer\can 
We area nation far away Lhe 
| scale of civiliza snd wi Vi pe ? our KRepuhlic 
| We have visi 1 Wa lv to 
| your Presid bud & d b, rof 
| York and Brook! iy «ly ALIOT and 
bristiauity ure sale & wh I ed and 
LO | } i! A ruy the our 
| prayers may De snewered, and that! yi 
| the island v God be Mir. Beecher then 
| moved the of I ristiad 
elgn and citiz f erty 
dep rds " (;0d,. of 
liberty, and of republicu ference 
| republican, with iternal affairs of Muda 
Beecher then wished it eTroreter Lo « “y »>the Enuvoye 
| the cordial symputh' which he eald 
| would be lasting In! the ¢ f Eavoy thanked Mr 
Seecher and the conywreys th ‘bis Queen and 
nation Now,” said Mr. beecber, want you to show 
these gentiemen how free Americans can sing. Sing ‘ Amer- 


ica. 
—A very interesting Occasion was the golden wedding of 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
= 
— | 


Maron 29, 1883. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. es: 


the Rev. and Mra. 8. tiailiday, beid in Plymouth Church, | THE SOUTH bas rece 


ro} eit noo! room | —F rom _our ty in Viisso iri OTe fro mi 


fille d uw evil x. il tle chouaren iV aionaryv of tne Americano Te 8) yf ru wil 
rray-l l yranuasire nd ol see, from U pooreat | erat of 4 
weaitl y te peech port no lay BCT OM)! Sit + " hac 
Mir Wa the r TS ray. heen ent ff by violence arr bot 
were cloecd with some rei! elle istry 
nye lor wo sre vel Aria fam ea vinited erin ana 4 
| — FACT AND RUMOR 
Wa Cont for vdredth ant versary of | PRESBYTERIAN Ea base Niavars ot week 
he hie birthday, Nove next, | we at Brookiyn, ri. A lowa, 
\ wus tru lerre re y } kurel for & TOC a 
v 
ouse Was ind Cul derat er much thou ONAI © 
very caurefu wing of the stter on all sides @nd trom ita 
we bave 0 ech of the work which thi 
it WEST Mi vit 
The brief t nent of the death cf H. (in . 
the Rev. Fred rings deep sor 
you Pri ts riy-iour yea snd he had} . 
Born at New f New Eogland stock, | to Metamo 
at Shi Mase. hae w 
agrawt erce wine ont. ¢ Aiea? 
tter a rts lhe 
Seminary wi d al ‘ stely upon the Om- | sche arewe 
pulpit at Westboro, Ma pa ste was eminently suc- | 
cesaful, and the chure row anbetantially under his faithful BPISCOPA! 1 TORG 
Tr) fi atry 4 ve “ » Fie re nt of the ar a. kivy \ > > > 
~ 
ministry fall of performance and Of | | 
‘ 
R 
ta f G. Moses, of Eastport, Me., has reer M 
out-door relief wae advocated Favorable reports from the ’ . 
industrial School at Madison, which is under the care of . 
the W. ¢ were received (dine ibiect wae we . was 
Mase 
which aebould receive more alter on: schools for feeble- Vatthews Dae thdrawt resicna rt rh L mereiy 


minded children. Papers on this subject were read by Prof. | of the church at Rockland, M« 
ech | sat saying not to sing & W Len 


tthe Prea:dent ol lhe River Falls Normal —Vir. Manning of Keyport, N , received & LD rch | 


L. A. Proctor, and 
School, Professor Parker at Ked Bank, N. J. 


Luis line Wie Lue Services 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


AT FOURSCORE. 
A BIRTHDAY GREETING. 


70 W. J. B, 


4 


B ELOVED pilgrim, on whose honored head 

J The snows of fourscore winters have been shed, 
Whose feet have climbed with steadfast step and true 
Life’s rugged steeps; its smiling vales passed through : 
As glad to lit 

When he who rules thy iife shall will 


rer 


g yet content to go 
it so— 


+) 


We give thee greeting, while we softly say, 
* Thank God for every added year to-day !"’ 


The glow of spring is gone, and summer falr ; 
he air: 

rarnered safe, no 
The rich, ripe fruitage 
Life’s sweetness thou b 
With patient heart: al 
to make life's harmony complet 
strain mu 


breath of lateat autumn chills t 
> 


ey wind can blast 
of the vanished 
ttasted: borne its pain 


45 


Assured, e, 


nee 


+} 


Both joy and sorrow in the t. 


e each, in fitful strife, . 
of thy life 


Ore 


Shadow and eunshbir 
Hath sewept the varyifig landscape 


| 


To-day thou standest on its sul 
Bathed in the 


Fastward the shadows, 


radiance of immortal hope. 


ull, are falling now, 


ihe light of God ie resting on thy brow 

So, unobecured, thy vision clear may see 

he way, or or Cark, Dest [or Lhee. 

And we, dear heart: what can we #sk this day 

Bat, a6 the past, that so the future may 


Bear witness to His truth—whose promise then, 


As ever, shallbe yea; His word Amen! 
Though now thy weetering suu fast neara the night, 
Surely ** at eventide it ehall be light;”’ 
And thou shalt find, though evening mists grow chil! 
ibe *‘ angel of his presence’ keeps thee still U. G. ( 
USES OF WEALTH. 
By Henry Warp Beecugr. 
| SHE invariable condition of safety for riches is that 
you shail have earned them by an equivalent, 


and by such patience as involves discipline and educa- 


tion. Aman who wants come into Wall Street 
poor, and walk through and come out rich, wants self 


l. t 

herit money which he I have sometimes 
had visions of what I would do if I were very rich. 
Wouldn't en 
wouldn't I erect such and 
tions, that should go down 
doing 1, if were 


It is thibpg for & Mav 


destruction 
does not earn. 
ow professorships in that college. 
such eleemosynary institu- 
uncounted 

Lord does 


aa 


But the 


ages 
rt 


? 
Pour ric { 


trust me: and in general he knows better than we d 
Tbe men who gain riches, and really enjoy them, are 
the men that have tosweatforthem. The industry that 


acquired them ; the that is required obtain 
ing them; the reserved ptrol; the 
the sympathy felt for fellow toilers; the 


patience 
self-c measurings 
of vaiues ; 
knowledge of what ad 
the memory of it—ali these things are preservative ; 
but woe to the young man who hates farming, does 
not like sowing and reaping, is impatient with the di! 
atory and slow path to a small though secure fortune 
in the neighborhood where he was born, and comes to 
the city hoping to become suddenly rich, and thinking 
that he can break into the palace of wealth and rob it 
of its golden treasures! 

All safe riches, then, should be the fruit of guid pr: 
guo. You have no right, except as a trustee or fidu 
clary agent, to any riches thai you call your own be- 
sides those which are the result of the sweat of your 
own brow. That is yours; and any man who wants 
more than that wants dishonesty. He who not 
wi.ling to give, either in thought, in skill, in conveni- 
ence, by distribution, a fair equivaleat for the money 
which he lays up, wantstosteal it. Al! 
of that kind; for gambling is not the production of 
wealth—that is, making natural and material things 
usable and serviceable to mankind—but collecting the 
property that other men have produced, and appropri- 
ating it without having any right or title to it; and 
such courses as that are to the last degree immoral. 

A man might go to the 
to Young Men’s Chrisiian Associations, until 
as old as Methuselah, but all these gracious influences 
would do him no good unless they evolved in him an 


iar costs to the average man ; 


is 


gambling is 


communion table, and belong 


he was 


education which should lead him to seek not only 
his own good but the good of mankind. Without 
such education his religion is vain, his faith is vain, 


A man’s religion is his 
life. Keligion is what a man acts, and how he acts. 
A man gets a hope, and the church; and 
4is mind his religious experience stands for honesty, 
fhe is given to hypocrisy having made his 
peace with God, he thrives and prospers, often, with a 
sense of irresponsibility which men of the world do 


and his life is generally vain. 
J 108 


and, 


pot have. Oftentumes he is not as careful of his word 


or of his honor as men who do not belong to the 
|} church. So it comes to pass that the church (not 
necessarily, but by perversion) has been made to cover 
| immorality with the forms of sanctity; and religious 


‘| experience has been used as a sham, and a persuader 


| to iniquity ; and these things ought to be made clear 
| in all the churches of our Jand. 

| I know the impression is that we do not need to dis- 
| cuss the question of prohibition, and other moral ques- 
| tions, so much as the question of the salvation of men, 
| or the question of the divine government; but it seems 
| to me that for a hundred to the 
could afford to devote themselves to the work of radi 
cating in men the truth, the 
the necessity of fidelity to 


years come churches 
necessity of speaking the 


necessity of strict honesty. 


trusts. The art of learning how to live with your fellow 
menis the art of learning how to live with God and 


been largely left out in the 


years and years. Our piety 


angeis: but that art has 


teaching of our churches for 


does not bring forth honesty. While we are not to de- 
nounce riches, while we are at liberty to seek them 
as normal, falling ip with the providence of God, and 


running im the line of grace itself when rightly used, 
we are to beware of using them for anything except 


love—love to our household and love to our fellow 
me We are to hold them as a power put into our 
hands as power is putinto the hands of a Christian 
sovereign, not thatthe throne may be a center ani 
seat of selfishness, but that they may be employed for 
distribution, and for the comfort and protection of thie 


whole people. It is for us to join in working for others 
And alone for ourselves, Riches me deand held 
for selfish purposes suffocate men. They kill our best in- 


stincts. The y put them on false Views They disjorn 


them from the proper sympathy of man with man. 
They are mischievous, deadly.- But riches in the 


hands of true benevolence exait mn. 


re thav that, no man’s riches are subject of en vy 
where he uses them properly. If a man’s life is de 
voted to doing good: 1f on whichever side men touch 
him he throws upoo them his sympathy, and manifests 
toward them an caver desire for their welfar: nob dy 
wants him to be less rich Phere be multitudes of 
men that hav: wned wealth whose failure, if they 
were to stumble and fall to-morrow, legions of men 
would rejoice over, saying, ** Served him right! Served 
him right! But there are 6ome rich men whose Ss. 
when they depart, all men lament. That which a man 
ag(iministers in lis own life His charities, his gyeneros! 
ties, his minor benevolences—strewing with flowers 


lof thorns the paths where people’s feet are to 


is surely well-bestowed. 


instea 


tread. it great thing for 


ia 


& man to be generous, and, seeing afiliction and trouble, 
to follow his eye with his hand, Nevertheless, it is 
not the highest thing. There is that which is infinitely 
higher. The one iving by sight, and the other is 
iving by fait It is noble to do good that shal! pro 

luce its effect in the immediate present; but it is 
nobier to do good that shall have its outcome not Ly 


in the present but also in future ages. 

*Men sometimes, knowing Lhat they are going to die. 
and thatif they attend to having & monument 
erected tu their memory nobody will, go down to 
Greenwood and set aboulit themselves: and the result 
is that great marlbie monstrosities are erected. Time 
has sharp teeth for such things, and will gnaw his 
name out before a hundred years have passed by, unless 
he leaves a small investment to have it cut in again 


It is poor business for a man to 
if he 


his property in great educational institutions, 


every twenty years. 
bave a marble monument 


made to himself: but 


inves 
in charities proper y organize i. Which bring balm and 


consolation to the poor, to the outcast, to the despoiled. 


though he may dic, the next géneration and the next 
will find it working for them: and if there come not 
some wreck of empire like that which destroyed the 


Grecian or the Roman government, if the times go on. 


& thousand years will see his investment working; for 
titulions, established by Wine economy of 


such ins 
property, have immortality in them. Nothing will 
corrupt them, nor rust them; nor will moss adhere to 


And h a rectified 


look down on 


must spirit in heaven re- 
upon earth he hon- 


land invested for charity and beneficence, 


them. Ww 


to that which 


estly earne 


and to see it working for mankind, age after age, and 
generation after ye nerati 


The beneficent use of wealth disarms envy, and al! 
those riotous and 


ur community, 


rebellious féelings that so frequently 


rise up in and that yetone of these 


days may come in the form of revolution. The remedy 


for all forms of socialism is religion in the souls both 


of the poor and ofthe rich. When once a person makes 


his property a benefitto the whole community, that 
man must indeed be sunk below respect and influence 


who does not honor him, and re jolce in the power | 
which he exerts by his wealth. 
In acquiring riches, jet a man’s soul be saturated 


with the feeling, ‘‘Though I ¢m not indifferent to my 
own personal comfort and advancement; though per- 
haps, nearer and stronger, love for my household would 


‘nspire me to give them every comfort which wealth 
can bring; yet I desire to go beyond that. I desire to 
be a benefactor to my kind. I desire to register my- 
self among the princes of the earth.” And where a 
man can say, before God, ‘“‘This is that for which ] 
am secking to build myself up in riches,” it will bea 
shield against the criticisms of wealth, and there wil! 
religion and his oc- 


ii 


be no distinction between a man's 
| cupation. be 


His occupation wi a development of 


| his religion; they will work together:, and all dis 
| honesty, of the various ce grading kin«s’that are Seer) 
| in certain lines, wil! perish. The man willivo to his store 
| as to his closet, and to his closet as to his étore, with the 
| consciousness, ‘‘ Thine eye seeth me.” He wil! live in 
| tbe presence of the invisible while he is working in the 


and thus he 
| tion for himself in the world to com: 


presence of the visible ; wWilllay a founda 


We 


higher our conception of the morality of wealt! 


raise 


We 


must take larger views of its use. We must put it on 
the plane on which the Scripture puts it 
PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN.’ 
By Lyman 
| IMAGINE my Bible-class gathered about me in 
my library; and what a diverse class itis. Here 


are some young people just beginning their Christian 


life, and with it their study of the Bibl here are 
some silver-haired men and women who should be my 
| instructors, and in all that deepest understanding of 
the Scriptures which comes from experience would be, 
if they could speak ; here are some w bardly know 
what they believe, or whether the Book Acts ist 
them anything more than any other ancient history of 
good men and devout lives, and others wi ive never 
been shaken from the ir childh gd faitl ‘Dal every 
line, and word, and letter is the direct con inicat 
of God to his children ; here, too, are representatives of 
every church, creed, and ritual— Baptists, Methodists, 


Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Uni 


tarians, Roman Catholics, Rationalists. They gather 
about me, not to learn as pupils from « teacher, stil] 
leas as the faithful from a priest, but as m: arn fror 
their fellow-men: sometimes by accepting th ter 
pretations of the lecturer whom Providence lias put in 
this chair, sometimes by arousing their faculties t 


prove him in the wrong, and sometimes neither accept 
ing without question nor rejecting without « ere 
tion, but, as the Dereans, searching the Scriptures t 
whether the Be va Bi) With AT) 
before us, we take up the lesson of the day the story 
of Phil'p and the Ethiopian. 
But an angel of the Lord fo Not fhe 
a) pre of the L rd, Which s Hes ven f not 
always, the of thie Covel int, that J “Us 
Christ himself. How did he speak? One guess is as 
good a8 an Perhaps ra er 
naps only in an inward impulse. [Look up with your 
Concordance, and see what you can iearn of ange! mis 
istries in the Bible. For other illustrations in the Book 
of Acts, see chapters v.,19; x i: XXvi 
| —linto Gaza. Your Bible Dis Wi rive 
| you all the information you want about this cit Do 
| not spend too much time ver these gz graph cli 
| tails. The same ta desert. This describes the way 
| Philip was to take. There are several roads fr mM 
| Jerusalem to Gaza. The most direct is the desert road 
| with no towns or villages. l’rovidence directed the 
| Ethiopian and the Evangelist to this desert road that 
| there might be an opportunity for retired converse. 
| So Christ talked with the woman at the we!! and with 
| Nicodemus alone. ‘And his most sacred conferences 
| with the eleven were “far from the madding crowd,” 
in that upper chamber. Amanof Ethtopiatrho had 


| come to Jerusalem for to worship. A proselyte ; dissat 
| isfied, as were ali earnesi and serious-minded men in 
| that age, with all that paganism, or the religion of na 
Fture, could offer, and drawn, as many of them were, 


to the simple faith in one God and Father which was 
the central truth of Judaism. This Ethiopian would 
be able -to answer the men who in ur wo time are 
urging us to abandon the religion of the Bible for the 
religion of nature; that is, Christianity for pavanism. 


Why should we go back to that which has never satis- 


fied serious souls ?——And was reading the prophet 
| laaiah. As he rode. so Hugh Miller read whils nis 
fellow stone-masons jested and told stories ; so Abra. 


ham Lincoln read by the flaming torch or flick: ring 
fire-light ; so Schliemann read his Greek while he stood 
| in line at the post-office waiting forthe mail. W 
there’s a will there’s always away. And yet in this 
very Bible class how many there sre who have no time 
to read their Bibles. 

And the Spirit said. 


The Holy Spirit of God. How? 
| I see no reason for supposing that such impulses as 
Bible were 1n 
any sense different from those calls to duty, 


are described here and elsewhere in the 
common 

International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for 1883. 
26-40. 


Acta vii! 


Marcu 29, 1883. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON., 
in Christian experience, which consist in impulses | ting, not reclining ; and in achureh, not 4! reg 
springing up within us to special duties. How are chamber In other words, the rm of admit rat A t} 
we to distinguish divine calls from human impulses? | seems to me to be not essentia: | ce, | rik the m ’ er ‘I 
That is a question for the class to ponder; to answer, ne of its accidents. But that a 
too, ifthey will. ind Philip ran to him, . Obedient | will not st to cise ey , 
to the divine impulee. Keadier than Moses, or Jonah, | suaded in his own mil she. . 


or Paul (kxod. iv.. 15: Jonab i.. 3; Acts xxi 8-21). Meanwhil L every one int cla sulle 


woman Of Samaria. Ifone is carnest to preach the wha! 


Gospel, tact can always find or open & Way but 


serve that there is tact; ! impertinent Intrusion 


guidaeme” iis pin not that modern scif wrt ot remen A 
conceit Which CO ail Commentaries apd Script a 
ure bei ps. Neither bad OLber Moce»rn f cherished L nota 
eoncelt Which Would e@ubstitute the commentary fur war 1s eal 
the Bible, t paper for the minister's | 
bible teacher, whether e ix parent preacue r erro}? 
Writer, 18 lo loa snderstanding of the S ipiure irom as ‘ 
not to furnish a substitute for it Cot 
Seripture isaia 5 burn weight and ty 
non-resistance of the Divine Sullerer, bad abundant ul nott y 
fulfliiment Examine Matt. xxv 67, 6s snd we vba! 
Luke Xxili Phe prophecy tak vit sad a 
However, ciearly volves more thau this the clis ft we a 
than eleve istinct ref es to the sufferings of | vast ! 1 chas | 
humiliation the judgmeut pronounced against bim was anx sly at t ts 
no Ws ind in DIM, if TOAGE 10 sta 
stood for WAS emnead f iv nents the 
Lie bug L pl cd aga ima was tak vet 1 on \ 
Who’ cu preinsa atacie f 
Lu > ' iT wA 
other than | ‘ ed in t 18] ‘ 
commentary [Isaiah « report of false interpreta We vas 
we are e Phe pro: f 
fur r tra res and br ed Tor lilies 
sequence to conf t racit site is u Now t 
member of Christ’s chure Put that question dow the weak ‘ ' ’ 8 
answer such aS as you Wl c WwW meet tiie 
judgment day vila e bet 
And Philip aaid, If thou belierest, ete. But this verse | have be wht befor 
j | 
Because it iS als & the best Manuscripts ; re. I W LOA Voll ever K ne Way 4% 
is declared against by all the best seholars; is pro some other way would en »« better g. 
unced spur) us DY & listinguished a Baptist divine & pr y we net 
is Dr. Hackett. It was probably a lata subsequent | cise Notalways n Fat t 
date, either asa | text Lroversial purposes, | met yf ah 
rasan appropriat n mprovement irpose; they ut 
from some ancient But do you suppose that Ler, Slore than Very Way 
faith was always the condition of baptism? yes !| chosen is for you the best w 4s ’ T 
Hlow then can infants be baptized ? I see no evidence | heights beyo: : : 
that they ever were baptized in Apostolic times I reach them with t character whi rs | ‘ : v4 
fant baptism is a new use of an old rite Hlave We any > stead of bewa wig ; 
right to change the ceremoniesof the Christianchurch, | spending me Cu 41 
apport té by (Christ and ve hy his Ay atles. in and drea \ was 
that fu is ala jest andit Ww Lia it ] Line Lhe! rem 
Lake ust far from r resent lesson to discues it. ys tua \ 
tof the Does not that look like in it and Or r CRS 
mersion ? It certainly does not look like sprinkling. Our discontents we sbouid forget U bilis 1. t. 
[ have no di ubt tbat the primitive 4 har tisin vrumvboilng iscontents W wel 
was either immersi r pouring If sprinkling was | murmurs. N lers 
‘ever practiced it must Lave been exceptional. Ought/| achieving and exultaot life as the | Aips a en sal 


we not then to immerse? If you ask me, I think we | tering of discontent Phink of thos lsraeiites “ ifort L that ¥v hed 
have as much right to substitute sprinkling for pouring | What murnmiurers they wer i y come t . foun | | L bres etter | | he forgott 


Orimmersing as we have to cat the Lord's Supper sit-| tain; the water is bitter and they murmur hen | the triumphs be ever won, and gon to 1 


TRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF HUMAN WEAKNESS. 


We cannot now reca!! the name of the author of an 
article on temperance in a recent number of the ‘* Pop. 
ular Science Monthly,” nor have we the number of the 
magazine at hand to refer to, but the tone of the ar 
ticle and its position were so similar to that of a paper 
in the April number of this magazine that one may 
almost assume them to be the work of the same mind. 
The former paper took a most striking view, regarding 
intemperance as a blessing to mankind rather thana 
curse, On the ground that those who were swept away 
by its ravages were the weak, inefiicient, and altogether 
useless element of humanity, which was thus purged 
of an unwholesome burden and given freer scope for 
the superior element that survived. It was indeed 
but an application of the doctrine of ‘‘the survival of 
the fttest ” to a race under the destroying influence of 
a single vice. Inthe later article, entitled, ‘‘ The Eco 
nomic Functions of Vice,” the author, if he is the 
same, enlarges his previous theory to include not only 
intemperance but ail the evils that tlesh is heir to 
thereby presenting with limitations, as is necessary, a 
study of social problems which is not only invested 
with most serious interest, but disposes one to regard 
vice in almost the light of a benefactor. We quot 
below some passages from the article, which it is wel! 
worth one’s while to read as an example of curicus 
reasoning even though one may choose to regard it as 
& monstrous sarcasm on scholastic sophistry 
There is, it may be added, but little oc 
casion, however, for the latter estimate, as 
the writer’s statements are too well founded in fact, 
and too evidently sincere. After adducing various 
examples in the animal and vegetable world to show 
that ‘‘ Nature is wondrously wasteful! in the matter of 
generation,” creating a thousand where she intends to 
make use of one, and afier pointing out that the thin 
ning-out process in these lower strata is due to superior 
strength in the vegetable, and to predatory instinct in 
the animal world, the writer shows that ‘‘man alone 
is practically exempt from what is apparently an in- 
separable condition of al! other forms of animal life ;” 
viz., the condition that, ‘‘ while he preys on a myriad 
of created things, there is no created thing that preys 
on him, and assists in keeping his excessive reproduc. 
tiveness within the limits of subsistence. This ab- 
sence of destructive enemies must be compensated 
for in some way, and it is accomplished by making 
vicious inclinations the agents to weed out the redun 
dant growths and to select for extermination those 
which are inferior, depraved,weak, and unfit for pres 
ervation or reproduction.” 

This is the basis on which the article is constructed, 
and the author proceeds to show that ‘‘vice is not so 
much a cause as an effect, not s0 much a disease as a 
symptom. Vice does not make a nature weak or defec- 
tive; a weak and defective nature expresses its weak- 
nesses and defects in vice, and that expression brings 
about, im one way or another, the sovereign remedy 
of extermination. Temperance agitators fil! our ears 
continually with wails as to how the ‘demon Alcoho! 
is yearly dragging down to dishonorable graves hun- 
dreds of thousands of-the brightest and fairest of our 
land.’ This is supreme nonsense. With very few ex 
ceptions, every one who goes to perdition by the Al- 
cohol route would reach that destination by some 
other highway, if the Alcohol line were not run- 
ning.” 

Equal to this as a unique view cf a much debated 
question is the following ; that ‘‘the most commend- 
able feature of this self-pruning of the objectionable 
growths in society is that the victims destroy them- 
selves under the liallucination that they are drinking 
the richest wine of earthly pleasure. When execution 
can be made a matter of keen relish to the condemned, 
certainly nothing is wanting on the score of humanity.” 
The article concludes thus: ‘‘It is also demonstrable 
that the proportion of vicious men to the whole popu- 
lation is much less to-day than at any previous period 
in the history of the race. This shows conclusively 
the improvement of society by the self-destructive- 
ness of vice. The proportion of bad men is steadily 
diminishing, because bad men die sooner and propa. 
gate fewer than good ones.” This, it seems to us, is 
an optimistic conclusion that requires some further 
demonstration before it may be received as a welcome 
fac t. 


—The statue of Religion for the cathedral at Garden City, 
now heing executed by R. H. Parks, at Florence, Italy, wil! 
be brought to this country in the spring. Itisa fizure of a 
fernale. larger than life size. One arm is thrown over a min 

‘ model of the cathedral, which rests upon a Bible, that 
in turn is supported by a short Corinthian column. The 
right hand of the figure holds together the folds of the drapery 
in which she is clad, and which is exceedingly graceful! in its 


INQUIRING 


Union, accompanied with a postage 


It is legitimate for vour frien: 
impression is not sub: 
writings: but meanwbile this 

through the Scripture, and ve 


reads res, forms Lremends: 


+) 
Lbe Hivie Iur & do tripe of eteru 


ec ed, however, that the old form of this doctrine is pow 
widely called puestiol and result may W ea 
of the do ne tha all be purer a@ re capabie of | i 

Mrs. M. 8. C., San Jose, Cal.—There wonld be no su: 
thing as earthly fatherhood were it not for the Fatherhood of 
God over men. All that is loving, tender, helpful, in th: 
parental relation as we know in Is but faint 
copy trom the eternai fatherly love Which God stand 
OWurcs Us lhe huma par it verpre 
is the divi We ar: 
ve are to prize the d by your for your 
arth! arent tak r you sre ena the 
better to interpret to yourself God's lo and care for i, 
and to Know what should * your answering thought and 
feeling toward (God Tha Gaod that he gay ou such a 
father on the eartt thank God that, as you trust, he still 
Keeps that father for you, tho lor # ilt eC4s0n DOW you 
are separated. Couifort yi thougot that a! 
earthiy i that ware worthy served f OTL 

ert Pu reu ar tru 
love toGod; w tead mu mr love 
toGod. To a friend you were speaking of the Lord Jesu 
hemember that we are always to think of him with a tender 
trust, and to use no words concer.ing him but those of affe 
tionate reverence revebis US Fut! 
might de bis be Wks Oc n ti 
earth. Were it not for Christ we ild have no Certainty of 
the Fatherhood of God Wiedcy t 
fatherhood would be corres} ngly fa 

meé A ny Man, AD ire ofa “ Tarr 
a far r, ha sia avr 
ate iv 4 | ae rt & arin a 
ry far fa f ery 

r ner* qd hat a keer 
work on a fart What car INQUIRER 

We know notbiag of the case presented in the above letter 


any one any sugeestion to offers 


friend who writes us may be fou 


in BCuUrcely any 


by, the action of othe r 


» +> 

war } ‘Mary. a 4 
fat 

lhe whole question of Hebrew 
sre, thr 
liats if ths at Ove 


father of Jesus; forthe Gospels i 


casting. 


wil, be given as promptly as practica 


neraly received 


except fromthe statements viven 


ioguire more lully this your 


above referred to, is traceable in 


father, piousiy and ioving!ly adopt 
by the law, the descent of J 


sion also of the child which he had secepted as his own. 


FRIENDS. 


[Any eubecriber sending an inquiry on any eubject tc The Christia. 


“lamp, wlll recelve 


rough the colamna of the paper or by personal letter 


ble} 


A friend, aU: realist, claime tha ere are y three pasearcs 
New lestament una moues.y il ca 
eact ‘ y a cha 
er Dassaces ‘ ‘ w 
are Foe r 
i? 
Very many loose statements are made on both sides of this 
controversy: this sccms one of Not atall questioning 
the honesty of purpose in t! we have o1 ' ay that 
he hon [ purpose in this case, we have only to say tha! 
we know of no foundat 1 ior toe nad 
nieakKes His attention should be called to the fact that t) 
re ai f ree erie 5 ot 
I r of A ss pre it lit 
msi ant e Scrij i™ em the 
unbiased mind the impression tha spired speakers and 
writers assumed thetruth of the doctrine as beyond dehat: 


) try to prove tha 


ad by & fuller etudy of th: 


mpreasion, 


to 


al punishment 


eld rans, Episcopalians, Methodists 
IN ANA, Pent 
Calvinism in some one of ita peculiarities, 


denormivations 


those called Calvinist ihere are @is0 Various shadings in 
the meaning of the word *' absolute: one fre juent mean- 
ing ie perfect; another, posit snother authoritative; and 


Lidl wi aeny 


Tne evyetematic re rT) ’ il leed af art- 
absolute’ in the sense of independent of, or uneonditioned 


igh ignorance oO! 


recording such 


ly answere d 


t} at tial that J was ** not ny 


resent bim as tl 


ing Jesus as hiason. Thus. 


nh vecame 


by the mind: 


uid to 


‘re 
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and 


tuch as that 


exceedingly 


adoptive 
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The answer 
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Pervasive 


ii 


[t is not ii) 


tself Hus 


niem (or 
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Tact 
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ancestral 
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Wooks an’ Authers. 


HEBER NEWTON ON TILE BIBLE 
The publication of this little pamphlet ought to sat- 
isfy timid souls that, however much they mav wish to 
stifle debate about the Bible. their endeavor is abso 


lutely hopeless. A cclergyman in an evangelical pul 


pit opens the discussion; the daily papers select bis 
most startling utterances for publication: ‘the threat 


of pros cution for heresy ATOURGCS ublic Interest and 
compels public attention; and finally the publisher of 
s cheap Library puts it on the News Stands and sells 
it with the last novel at the same price and to the same 
buyers. Werejoice in these facts. Relivion’s great- 
est enemy indifference. Anything that attracta 
public and popular attention to the Bible is to be we! 
comed, though it be crude criticism, or stil] cruder 
conceptions of its origin, its authorship, and its au 
thority. 

And such we are compe to regard Mr. Newton's 
Lectures, taken as awheole. In so far as they voice 


a repudiation of ancient traditional conceptins of t 


Bible —themselves unphilos phical and un-bBiblical 
in sO far as tl ey condemn uses of the Bible which are 
ignorant and superstitious, the book may be welcomed 


AS cle ing well W Wwhoicn rare r vrrent y rif eda 


be done at al It is only in mediaval illuminations 
that the Evangelists are pieturs pyinw the ts Spe 
from heavenly books which the anvels hold pen above 
them. It is only as a fossil of a dead faith, embedded 
in a sixteenth century creed, that the concep 1 is ¢ 
be found of the Bible as *‘a book let dow: ut of 
the skies, immaculate, infallible, oracular:” and it is 
at least an Open question whether it is to be found 
even there The rthodox scholar ‘ I I ver 
bal inspirat are in & small a mir ty < t they 
could pr hably be counted 4 f tu 
hands. When, two or three years ag i@ ** Nort 
American Review” published a symy im Ins 


ration, not one of thewriters «advocated this view. and 


scarcely one c uld be said have « iriy detined 
vigorously defended even plenary inspirat Aimost 
every orthodox preacher begins to-day his defense of the 
Bible by saying, what is : est ubly true, that it 
foes not claim t AN AliT Ly ence more 
than On grammar r rnetor eircun 
stances we cannot but regvar t rather a work of 
supererogation foray? der rtowar hy} pls 
svainst the tract theory w founds ins) 
ration with dictation, that the B with t Ora 

r ‘is it eof Valua 

tS parts, t ¢ ite ‘iS A 

for the determining of our judgn iS a t 
f our actions Some of the w ses of 1 bit 
wwainst which Mr. Newton inveighs are st tu 
‘ mmon aT we Hest Way ‘ rect 
them 1s to p ita better way, we « t 
vestion ther nt. lwe sha er } 

Delt We Cal tt it eithe Lil 
yerous vice of our times 

But what the church and Christians chietly ne 
day-18 not a correction of the old Superstitions, but a 
new and better concention of the Bibl nd anew and 
better counsel respecting its ethical and spiritual us 


Mr. Newton has apparently tried honestly to give this 


we must say in all eandor aud frankness that he se 


to us to have signally failed. He has accepted the 
resuits of recent German theories respecting the com 
position of the Bible, and has embodied then 
his lectures, without explaining either the grounds 
which they rest or the objections which make ¢ 
scrvative scholars cither slow to acc pt r quick to 
rejectthem. He accepts evolution-as the k: y to the 
interpretation of the whole Hebrew literature, without 
discussing the other the Ty which can by no means 
he cast aside as tried in the b lances and f Ind Wanting 
that of a divine revelat! clearer j me respects 
the earlier epochs and obscured:or forgotten the 
later ones. It may be that Deuter my and Levit 
cus were written 1} the days f Ezra. bu I 4 cer 
tainly cannot be assumed t lay as establis 
the ntrary, the w tof se istic auth \ 


favor f the theory fa Mosai hip 
theory that the book of Acts was written to reconcil 
mythical differences between Peter and Paul and their 
respective disciples is, in our judgment, as mythical 
as the differences themselves, and at al! .events 
the “‘guess” cannot with safety be announced as a: 
rtalr ed fact. The man who eciare rey 
erence for Sh Lkespeare is gone if the authorship of 
‘Titus Andronicus” is doubted, and the man wi 


study Shakespeare by 


be yios to tell bis class how 


assuring them that Bac: n Wrote the SPcarean 


The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. By the Kev. Kh. Heber 
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write Ver acainst tine ime whi 


Reviews ’ OOK Which trea fy iS que 
time that it destroy 

if 1 rt yer | 
A society vi itten 7 thia 

The House of a Merchant | WAS 
Warver has just said must be present in every story of 
the best lity. Mr. Bishop gave us some very acut 
observa! 30f manners in New York society : som 
touches of stire were LHKADLY 
generalizal sthat were ted and effective: | 
his picture was t rd, eral, too photographic t 
ness whi siways attaches toag e work of art 
Daurhterofthe Pi etines tthis ati nher 
Which is lacking Mr. bis g story ts outline 
are as distinct i figures move with 48 much sense of 
rewiity hadelity t fact ypreat AS In ine eariiel 
Story, butit is a picture, not ay] tograph tL has per 
graduation of ‘hts and shadows of 


sentiment, warmth, giow. and hums nterest The 


nat lo is WHAL Phe so ty 
faculty of seeing through the hams 
The splendor, shallowness, and sordid tor f this set 
of pe pit their ig rance and mntemptf Leliiectuu 
standariis, their ¢ aims, their confused morality, 


the general meanness and vulgarity of their lives, are 
T 
Strongly and elieclively 
contrast witha family of sc! and 
whose heir is the bero of the story. Phere is a strong 
Piquancy and point, but the strength of the nov 


as a novel is in the dramatic element, which pro 
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y hog Ku 

ive West, at the sar sl 

The sumed, it 
and that « exis {) 
tne ais ea from 
port pment ito New thé 
st & evitatie re tof the excess 
four ex is over our imports; whic{ 
excess least 140. 000.0 
‘ thie f 4) 
ah) T second ¢ n 
evree the ca 

evi \ present 

re W j ‘ Ltie j 
ner ¢iemen!, 18 ag 
gravating because it is entirely unneces 

sary the interfer by the 
Treasury with the natural ebb and flow 
f money from purely business influ 

Wear aware that a discussion of this 
question Is an old story, and seems t 
have little effect towards a cure for the 

but now that a new tariff and inter 
nal revenue law will reduce the revenue 
of the government, there will be less ex 
cuse for this cause of disturbance to ex 
ist inthe future We cave the remed 
for the present accumulations in the 
Treasury, in our last. We are glad to see 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
felt the pressure of advice which has be 


anc 


universal demand, 


April payments o 


come almost a 


has anticipated his 


interest without rebate. He will doubt 
less, after the Ist of April payments ar 
made, and the money market demon 
strates its condition, consider the ques 
tion of anticipating his bond payment 
of May amounting to $15,000,000. 

The earning of 1 Ways are very 
thin the nor tL and | 
WeBLLI iklines. }) Lie’ Week 
Mis iri Pa 4 enn! exhibited an 
incre eof fifty-seven per cent., wilhonly 
per cr t ICTCASt mileage, Ver 
ast year during § the week. st. 
Paul reports an increase of thirty-eight 
per cent, with a mileage increa if 
fifteen percent. Kansas and Texas re- 
port thirty-eight per cent. Increase, with 


only per cent. mileage increase. 
These are specimens of railway earnings 
in the West at the present time. 
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OUR BANNER” LETTER. 


Fon pu Lac, Wis.. 
March 24, 1883. 


Dear Christian Union 

Enclosed | hand you $3.00 as 
per your letter of the !9th, aiso 
enclosed. Have taken the 
**Union”’ for many years. In my 
family all know the day of the 
week it is out; among many 
perliodicais of all kinds it is read 
the first opportunity. IT IS A 
CHRISTIAN NEWSPAPER 

Very truly, Ss. 

The above is our ** Banner” etter fron 

the six morning mailsreceived during t} 


last week. A iarge numover of encourag 


ing and welcome letters came in, but wi 
pick this one out especially, because it 
defines at its close exactly what Th: 
Christian Union wants to tx 


TIAN NEWSIAPER. if we c id oniv have 
one subscriber we should lke to have 
him know the day and look for the ma 


in which The Christian Un.on comes t 
him, and to ha\ iim read it the first of 
all hisnewspapers. We propose, if pos 
sible, to have. before we cet t uch wit 
our work, 50.000 such subscribe 
which 90,000 ney subscriber 


in Fon du Lac shal! be Like VT 
Inthe same mai! with the goo: 


above quoted came two letters which are 


BUCH & CONLTASL that We give them entire 
They show that Le & newspaper 
Says or does, itis sure to tind readers 
who com d it and appreciate i Lt 


ter N . 1. reads 


My vives me permission to | this al 
aca AY i pa Ove 
our an bac ting An hres ears 4 B ‘ 


bat we used tO BORROW IT OF A NEIGHBOR, ar 


when we could get it no ionger in that way WE Ha 
TO SUBSCRIBE. We iL that wil 
i@i#ure WILD access ipers a! 
magazines, we AiWAYS FIND TIME read The 
Cbriet.ar bion through. W K Christiar 
fpiril, ils erary exces nce, its CLUA! & 
and ite Aepenuence ,A® ALI ‘ RONG 
ON THE QUES 


The very fact that Tne Christian | n 
is independer t makes it necessary 
upesk its convictions on all social and 
political questions with freedom, and we 
do not expect all our readers to agree 
with our views exactiy. Wethank ‘M.’ 


very heartily for the frankness wit! 


the stand which The Christian Union 
took on the Chinese question, and at the 
Bame time commends the independence 
which forced it to take its own vicw 
the matter. Such a subscriber as ** M.” 
we wou. be very sorry to Se. 
In the same mail with .‘‘M.’s” letter 
came one from Mr. T. of Michigan. Hk 
complains of the very characteristx 
which ‘‘M.” commends: namely. 
POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE OF Tug Curis. 
TIAN Union. We print his letter entire 
Only saying that when our subscribers 
do not agree exactly with our views, wi 
hope they wiil give us the credit of fair- 
ness and independence, and become 
stronger friends, as ‘‘M.” does, instead 
of being repelled. This is the letter 


My Dear Sir: 


Your note atking my reafons for 
my to 7 (Christiar nisr 

last half year the pap i# been very crratic in it« 

Which i8 wrong; . a t iar 
and deliverapig. We revard 4 rd 
MS right careiu.y rex be provi-ion of 
mental tabic as on pLysica. Lad Anau we reject a 
diplomatic «fort to ;!ace before us that which is 
repuisiv: We admire the » fort to carr 
Christiauity to p 
practice of adulteratur Alianiky with yx 


More than cver, with such cood words 
before it, Tne Christian Union prop 
to be independent, fair-minded, kind 
bearted ; a Christian newspaper. 
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